Here  is  the  most  teachable  typewriter  ever  made  . . . 
the  new  Compact  200  by  Smith-Corona.  It  is  compact 
in  appearance  and  in  fact . . .  and  sensibly  priced  at 
about  what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  a  manual. 

T.he  Compact  is  a  full-featured  electric  office  type¬ 
writer,  yet  it  takes  up  no  more  space  than  a  manual. 
Here  in,  one  compact  package  you  get  a  teachir  g  tool 
with  a  full-sized  electric  keyboard  ...  full-sizdj  car¬ 
riage  with  autornatic  return  .  .  .  automatic  repeats. 
There  are  no  dual-purpose  keys  or  hidden  controls  to 
confuse  the  student.  No  gadgets  or  unnecessary 


extras.  And  no  discipline  hazards.  The  Compact  200 
is  "all  business.” 

Of  course,  it’s  important  today  to  teach  electric 
typing,  because  modern  business  calls  for  typists 
familiar  with  electric  machines.  And  in  school  or  out, 
there  is  no  electric  typewriter  economical,  more 
efficient  than  the, new  Smith-Corona  Compact  200, 

To  see  it  at  work  in  your  classroom,  call  your 
Smith-Corona  representative.  And'ask  about  the  com¬ 
plete  portfolio  of  teaching  aids  available. 

sbb 

SMITH-CaRONA  MARCHANT 


INSIDE: 

STENOCORD’S 


MAGNET  C  BELT 


TRAINING 
nniiR<i 


Canten-ts  of  the 
course  include:  in¬ 
structor's  manual;  6  pre-re-  ' 

corded  permanently  reusable  mag¬ 
netic  belts;  6  plastic  student  orga/iizer 
folders;  6  belt  inserts,;  rlear,  concisely  written 
student  instruction  niatenal.  .  .  .■  .  Pncp  $26.50 


NOW  READY  FOR  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  INSPECTION . . . 

The  First  Really  Different  and  Up-to-Date  Machine  Dictation  Program  Offered  in  Years 


Here  is  a  course  that  has  been  planned  and  pre-tested  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information, 
in  every  detail.  Its  professional  manner  of  presentation 

reflects  a  degree  of  perfection  never  attained  before  ^  Stenocord  of  America,  Inc. 

with  other  machine  dictation  courses.  Best  of  all,  help-  [  37.20  48th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

ing  to  prepare  your  students  for  the  practical  require-  ! 

ments  of  their  very  first  job  is  almost  an  automatic  !  _  ,  .  .  4.-  •  j- 


Stenocord  of  America,  Inc. 


process  with  Stenocord’s  pre-recorded  permanently  re-  | 
usable  magnetic  belts.  ! 


I  □  Please  send  more  information  immediately. 


■  □  Please  have  your  representative  arrange  for  an 
Use  of  Stenocord's  magnetic  belt  principle  guarantees  I  appointment  to  demonstrate  Stenocord's  new 

your  students  perfect  fidelity  iry  time.  There  is  never  I  dictation  training  course, 

any  background  noise,  needle  scratching  or  distortion.  I 
One  thousand  students  later  the  Stenocord  course  will  I 
still  retain  the  same  high  degree  of  perfection  as  on  its  I  ... 

first  day  in  use.  Professionally  written,  professionally  I  ^®®^***  . 

recorded — truly  the  most  modern  and  sensible  machine  I . 

dictation  training  course  available  today !  — 

Simccoui^  Magnetic  Belt  Dictation  —  Proven  Throughout  the  World 
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THE  NAMES  of  the  winners  of  our  Fifth  Annual  Problem  Clinic  Contest 
are  shown  below.  The  awards  are:  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  solutions, 
and  $10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  problems  submitted  between  May  2,  1960, 
and  April  25,  1961.  (All  contributions  received  between  April  1  and  April  25 
of  this  year  are  included  in  this  issue.)  Contributions  received  after  April  25 
are  carried  over  to  the  next  contest. 


SOLUTIONS:  FIRST  MtlZi-P*99y  Y.  TripUtt,  Claramont  Central  H.  S.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

SiCOND  PRIZi>Sr.  Mary  Stephan,  St.  Idmond  H.  S.,  Fort  Dodte,  Iowa 

PRORLIMSt  FIRST  PRIZE-Ruby  Lee  Nelten,  lola  (Kant.)  Senior  High  School 
SECOND  PRIZE— Anenymout  (Minority  groupt— April  ittwe) 


(A)  I  HAVE  OFTEN  heard  teachers  say,  “My  department  is  used  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  poor  students,”  and,  “My  classes  are  composed  of 
the  weakest  pupils  in  school.” 

A  teacher  who  complains  that  her  classes  are  not  meeting  departmental 
standards  because  all  the  students  are  below  average  in  mental  ability 
may  be  right;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  teacher 
is  wrong.  The  students  may  be  average  and  above  in  mental  ability  but 
poor  in  study  habits;  or  the  teacher  may  not  be  challenging  the  students; 
or  the  students  may  need  extra  counseling  in  subject  elections,  and  so 
forth.  An  ability  study  would  be  of  help  to  all  concerned. 

1  read  recently  that  in  one  school  each  student  was  asked  to  fill  out 
a  card  giving  his  or  her  name  along  with  the  title  of  the  courses.  All 
cards  were  alphabetized,  and  the  record  clerk  in  the  school  office  placed 
IQ  scores  on  the  cards.  The  scores  were  then  tabulated,  and  the  median 
IQ  score  for  all  students  in  the  department  was  determined.  For  all 
students  in  the  school,  the  median  IQ  score  was  106.2;  for  those  in  the 
business  education  department,  it  was  106.8.  The  business  teachers 
could  no  longer  feel  that  the  whole  department  was  serving  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  low-ability  students. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  felt,  along  with  many  fellow  teachers,  that 
misfits  were  sent  to  me.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  others  think  about 
this  problem. 

(B)  WHY  ARE  THERE  so  many  shorthand  drop-outs?  Some  of  the 
more  obvious  reasons  are: 

e  Perhaps  the  student  cannot  fit  the  subject  into  his  course. 

e  Perhaps  some  of  the  students  who  began  shorthand  have  graduated. 

e  Perhaps  some  students  who  barely  passed  should  not  have  taken 
shorthand. 

e  Perhaps  some  students  were  counseled  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  to  go  on. 

e  Perhaps  shorthand  is  too  hard  for  some  of  the  students. 

e  Even  teachers  who  are  sincere  and  competent  may  not  always  make 
the  subject  interesting  and  likeable. 

I  would  like  some  opinions  from  others  in  the  profession.  What  do 
you  think  about  this  problem?  It  is  certainly  universal! 


BESELER 

VU-GRAPH 

I 

o^*Teaeiiuig/ 


Operated  from  the  front  of  a 
fully  lighted  room  the  Vu 
Graph  is  a  teacher’s  “electric 
blackboard.”  Facing  the  class 
at  all  times,  the  teacher  projects 
what  he  writes,  as  he  writes  it. 
A  new  word  appears  on  the 
screen  the  instant  he  says  it 
.  .  .  step  by  step  a  problem  is 
solved  before  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  class  as  he  explains  it. 
Almost  without  effort  the  Vu 
Graph  becomes  his  “right  hand 
of  teaching.” 

To  learn  about  the  specific 
benefits  of  Vu  Graph  Overhead 
Projectors  for  your  school 
write  for  a  free,  “no  obligation” 
demonstration  ...  or  “Vu 
Graph  As  an  Instructional  Aid,” 
a  free,  informative  booklet. 


SISTER  MARY  ST.  MONICA,  B.V.M. 
Assumption  High  School 
Davenport,  Iowa 


JUNE  (1960)  PROBLEM  1 

The  problem  I  face  is  not  new, 
I  suppose.  Our  school  is  small  and, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  bookkeeping.  Typing  I,  and  Typ¬ 


ing  U,  they  had  to  be  scheduled  at  the 
same  hour.  There  are  two  advanced 
typing  students  and  eight  beginners. 

Typing  II,  of  course,  does  not 
need  the  constant  attention  that  Typ- 


BHARLKS  BKSKLAR  COMRANV 

203  S.  18th  St.,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
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ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAH7  BREAK 


Ru99*d  it  th«  word  for  this  oaty-fo-ut* 
copy  prop.  It  can't  braak  down  —  no 
9ad9ats.  Atturas  corract  ti9ht-laval  for 
accurata  typin9  of  all  copy  work.  Utad 
in  hi9h  schools,  butinau  colla9at,  by 
typists  in  avery  kind  of  butinatt.  Sacra- 
tarias  lova  iti 

Thraa  attractiva  pastal  thadat — dasart 
tan,  taa  foam  9raan,  staal  9ray.  Avail- 
abla  at  stationary  storas  or  sand  us  $1.35, 
wa  pay  potta9a. 


BANKERS  BOX  CO.^Dept.  BEW  6 

2*07  NofUi  25lli  Ava.  •  FraakUa  Park,  IN. 


art  eTerywhare.  «  n*  MaSalw  Tyalaa 


Remembar  —  no 

desk  material  ab-  AdJoAakls  Chair 
sorbs  typing  sound  and  vibration  batter 
than  w<^!  Write  for  free  catalog. 


7%a  eampUU  Hne  «f  school  fumitur*. 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA  /a. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
Teaching  The  Fundamental 
Elements  of  Bookkeeping 
Series  n 

A  twenty-four  page  r^rint  of  a  ten- 
part  methods  series  by  Freeman, 
Hanna  and  Kahn  covering  such  U^ics 
as  special  journals,  inventory,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  the  profit  and  loss  statement,  etc. 
Price:  75#  per  copy. 

If  you  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a 
copy  of  Series  I  (1958-59),  send  $1.00 
for  both  to: 

Reprint  Department 
Biuiness  Edncation  World 
339  West  42  Street 
New  York  34,  New  York 


ing  I  does.  But,  particularly  during 
t/i^  first  months  of  school,  both  book¬ 
keeping  and  Typing  I  need  much 
attention. 

They  meet  in  the  same  room 
separated  by  a  glass  partition.  How 
can  1  give  the  attention  needed  to 
both  bookkeeping  and  Typing  I  stu¬ 
dents  without  loss  of  attention  and 
unnecessary  interruptions  from  one 
when  I  am  working  with  the  other? 

Don  Phillips 

Buckholts,  Texas 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mr.  fhdlips-. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  would  try  to 
solve  this  problem  in  the  ways  that 
have  already  been  suggested  in  the 
Problem  Clinic.  One  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever — to  have  second-year  students 
help  first-year  beginners — is  praise¬ 
worthy.  It  would  help  both  groups 
of  students  if  it  were  a  necessary 
Situation.  1  have  used  it,  especially 
when  illness  unavoidably  kept  me 
out  of  school.  No  time  was  lost,  and 
individuals  in  both  groups  benefited. 

Before  starting  another  year,  I 
think  the  faculty  and  principal  should 
get  together  and  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  along  these  lines: 

1.  Work  out  a  curriculum  in  which 
no  teacher  would  be  teaching  two 
subjects  during  the  same  period.  As 
long  as  the  classes  are  small,  there  is 
no  reason  why  typing  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  could  not  be  taught  every  other 
year.  First-  and  second-year  typing 
can  be  taught  during  the  same  peri¬ 
od.  The  first-year  students  need  the 
teacher’s  undivided  attention.  The 
second-year  pupils  in  the  same  room 
would  be  more  or  less  on  their  own. 
Prepare  each  minute  of  the  period 

^beforehand.  Use  a  tape  recorder  and 
let  the  students  get  directions 

through  the  machine.  When  you  wish 
to  give  time  tests,  it  is  a  matter  of 
only  a  minute  or  two  to  get  the  tim¬ 
ing  started.  When  you  get  the  papers, 
mark  and  criticize  with  red  pencil. 
For  general  correction,  again  use 

your  tape,  recorder.  You  will  take 
care  of  both  first-  and  second-year 
typing  if  you  handle  it  this  way. 

2.  After  a  tentative  curriculum  is 

worked  out,  have  the  students,  some¬ 
time  in  May,  make  out  their  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  rest  of  the  high  school 

course.  Mimeographed  sheets  should 
be  passed  out  telling  what  is  being 
offered  in  each  year.  (The  incoming 
freshmen  should  also  receive  these 
sheets.)  The  sheets  must  go  home 
for  a  combined  work-out  between 
parents  and  child.  The  parents’  sig¬ 
natures  must  be  affixed  to  the  re¬ 
turn  sheets.  One  week  should  be 
allowed  for  this  study. 

3.  Incoming  freshmen  should  be 


given  IQ  tests  in  order  that  the  fac¬ 
ulty  may  know  what  each  is  able  to 
handle. 

4.  Again,  the  faculty  must  get  to¬ 
gether  after  checking  returned  shps 
and  information  obtained  from  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  folders  to  see  if  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  selected  wisely.  If 
the  faculty  discovers  that  individuals 
are  not  able,  because  of  low  IQ’s,  to 
cope  with  a  subject,  the  parents 
should  be  told  the  truth.  If  the  par¬ 
ents  still  insist,  then  the  teacher  has 
the  responsibihty  of  giving  the  fail¬ 
ing  grade  that  is  earned.  If  a  child 
knows  he  has  failed  and  still  receives 
a  passing  grade,  he  is  encouraged 
to  take  things  easy. 

Because  of  the  very  small  number 
in  second-year  typing,  perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  typing  in 
the  sophomore  year.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  students  want  the  course 
for  personal-use  reasons.  If  you  itaust 
teach  one  or  two  in  senior  year,  why 
not  use  the  tape  recorder  while  you 
are  teaching  bookkeeping,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  glass  partition  between 
the  rooms? 

Sister  Mary  St.  MoInica,  b.v.m. 

Assumption  High  School 

Davenport,  Iowa 


JANUARY  PROBLEM  1 

MY  PROBLEM  is  what  to  do  with 
students  who  tviU  no  longer  benefit 
from  remaining  in  class— the  few  fail¬ 
ures  who  are  so  hopelessly  lost  that 
no  amount  of  tutoring  or  extra  work 
will  carry  them  through. 

When  I  ask  that  such  students  be 
dropped  from  classes,  my  administra¬ 
tion  agrees,  but  adds,  "We  would  like 
to  take  them  out,  but  we  have  no 
place  to  put  them."  In  our  school,  we 
have  a  rule  that  no  one  has  more  than 
one  study  hall.  When  students  are 
dropped,  study  halls  become  over¬ 
crowded  and  students  are  without 
enough  credits  for  graduation. 

I  have  been  toying  with  the  idea 
of  having  a  "swinginf^  class— a  doss 
in  which  a  unit  of  work  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  nine  weeks.  Students  would 
be  required  to  take  two  of  these  nine- 
week  courses  for  a  ii-unit  credit. 
Students  would  enroll  for  the  semes¬ 
ter  course,  and  dropouts  from  other 
classes  would  be  allowed  to  enter  at 
the  end  of  nine  weeks.  The  regular 
class  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  semester;  those  who  entered  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  weeks  would  re¬ 
main  for  an  additional  nine  weeks  in 
the  next  semester.  Also,  the  semester 
failures  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
course  and  continue  through  the  last 
semester. 

Do  you  find  this  idea  fantastic?  If 
not,  what  do  you  think  should  be  the 
nature  of  such  a  course?  Schools  that 
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don’t  offer  general  business  could 
easily  work  out  course  content  using 
a  general  business  text.  For  the  school 
that  has  general  business  courses,  the 
course  I  have  in  mind  would  entail 
some  planning.  I  suggest  nine  weeks 
of  economics  and  “buymanship”  and, 
in  the  other  nine  weeks,  a  smattering 
of  law,  math,  and  spelling. 

I  would  like  your  opinions,  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  ideas  on  material  to  be 
taught.  Colleges  could  plan  workshops 
around  course  content.  How  about  it? 
Publishers,  do  you  see  material  for  a 
new  text?  What  shall  such  a  course 
be  called?  Or  is  it  just  a  pipe  dream? 
Ruby  Lee  Nelson 
lola  Senior  High  School 
lola,  Kansas 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Miss  Nelson: 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  students  who  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  class  and  eventually  drop  a  par¬ 
ticular  c'ourse  is  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  problem  for  the  teacher  alone 
to  solve.  I  should  like  to  suggest  what 
might  be  called  an  indirect  approach 
to  the  situation— an  approach  that,  if 
it  were  given  time  and  consideration, 
could  clear  up  the  situation  some¬ 
what.  The  problem  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  not  only  by 
teachers  but  by  school  administrators 
and  textbook  publishers  as  well. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  any  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  a  student  lacks 
interest  in  or  fails  a  course.  First  of 
all,  back  of  every  course  lie  basic 
fundamentals,  which  should  be  well 
within  the  student’s  grasp  as  he  pur¬ 
sues  a  subject.  In  other  words,  he 
needs  a  working  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mon  basic  principles  peculiar  to  that 
course.  For  example:  A  bookkeeper 
caimot  balance  his  books  or  arrive  at 
correct  totals  within  a  reasonable 
time  limit  if  his  figures  are  so  sloven¬ 
ly  written  that  a  “7”  is  misread  for  a 
“4”  or  a  “5”  is  misread  for  a  “0.”  It 
has  been  determined  through  research 
and  surveys  that  business  firms  suffer 
yearly  losses  because  of  poor  pen¬ 
manship  (particularly  penmanship  in¬ 
volving  figures).  Department  store 
owners  experience  daily  losses  through 
carelessly  written  sales  slips— again, 
a  situation  based  on  figures.  Here  is 
where  the  textbook  publishers  and 
authors  enter  the  picture. 

Publishers  and  authors:  Give  us 
penmanship  copy  books  comprising 
practical  penmanship  specimens,  not 
printed,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  every¬ 
day  business-form  data— from  checks, 
vouchers,  invoices,  sales  slips  and  of¬ 
fice  memos  to  letter  and  paragraph 
writing. 

School  administrators  and  teachers: 
Make  penmanship  a  required  subject 


—and  beware  of  offering  a  short  course 
in  penmanship. 

Likewise,  speed  and  accuracy  in 
typing  figures  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  business.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  on-the-job  assignment.  My  em¬ 
ployer  placed  before  me  a  page  of 
statistical  material  peppered  with  col¬ 
umn  after  column  of  figures.  The  tab¬ 
ulations  were  so  wide,  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  that  it  necessitated  my  using 
a  typewriter  with  an  extra-long  car¬ 
riage.  Did  I  have  a  problem?  Em¬ 
phatically,  yes!  My  previous  training 
in  typewriting  had  given  me  very 
little  drill  work  in  typing  numbers 
and  symbols.  Although  I  could  type 
60  words  a  minute  on  a  15-minute 
timed  writing  from  straight  copy,  I 
was  hopelessly  slow  when  typing  sta¬ 
tistical  material.  I  had  only  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  sym¬ 
bols. 

Publishers  and  authors:  Why  not 
revise  the  typing  texts  or  supplement 
them  with  more  units  on  statistical 
material  and  business  forms,  and  also 
include  speed  and  accuracy  timings 
on  figures?  Great  stress  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  placed  on  sustained 
typing  from  straight  sentence  copy 
material.  Would  there  be  anything  I 
anti-pedagogical  about  requiring  a 
student  to  pass  a  timed  writing  based 
primarily  on  figures?  Doesn’t  business 
‘talk”  in  figures? 

Teachers  and  administrators:  Re¬ 
quire  your  students  to  turn  out  more 
units  of  work  on  practical  business 
data  comprising  figures;  then  follow  it 
up  with  timed  typing  tests  on  figures. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  stenographer . 
who  can  spell  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold.  Far  too  many  of  our  present- 
day  students  not  only  have  spelling 
difficulties,  but  their  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  are  so  ill-proportioned  that  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  read  them.  This  situa¬ 
tion  often  results  in  an  unmailable 
transcript.  There  must  be  a  place 
somewhere  along  the  line  for  a  course 
in  which  the  students’  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  can  undergo  a  refining  process. 
After  all,  isn’t  higli-quality  shorthand 
penmanship  as  essential  to  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  as  high-quality  longliand  pen¬ 
manship  is  to  a  bookkeeper? 

Publishers  and  authors:  Isn’t  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  supplement  the  shorthand 
colurse  with  a  text  devoted  solely  to 
shorthand  penmanship— one  craitain- 
ing  proportion  drills  and  word-se¬ 
quence  groups? 

Furthermore,  a  student  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  might  fail  or  drop  a  course  mainly 
because  she  has  not  mastered  the  art 
of  proofreading. 

Publishers  of  business  textbooks: 
Wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  to  publish 
a  text  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  proofreading?  This  text  would 
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undsrwood  Corporation  •  Business  Education  Department  •  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  new  Underwood  standard  and  electric  typewriters,  and  my  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  “History  of  Typewriting,"  without  obligation. 

Name . Position . 


Instantly  raaponaiva  touch  tabulation  ■  Balanood  margin  Indloatora  ■  Paper  oontoring,  tltlo- 
^hoadlng  oontoring  and  aligning  ooaloo  ■  ■xooptionally  light,  fast  carriage  return  ■  Pact, 
aimpllfled  ribbon  changing  (without  touching  the  ribbon). 


The  underwood  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  standard  typewriter  provides  a 
touch  so  light  and  responsive  that  students  make  better-than-average  progress,  in  a 
machine  sturdily  constructed  to  withstand  the  hard  knocks  of  classroom  use.  So  light 
is  the  Touch-Master  Five's  touch  that  students  trained  on  this  machine  adjust  quickly 
to  electric  machines  when  entering  business  offices.  Among  its  advanced  features  are: 
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ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER 

Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Because  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  learn  is  to  do,  we  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Gregg  Notehand  class  in  the 
Montclair  College  High  School  at 
Montclair  State  College  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  order  to  help  you  in  inter¬ 
preting  my  evaluation  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,  let  me  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  make-up  of  the  class. 

The  college  high  school  is  a  small 
academic  junior-senior  high  school 
that  admits  thirty  students— fifteen 
boys  and  fifteen  girls— each  year. 
College  High  classes  are  used  for 
observation  by  the  college  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach;  there¬ 
fore,  we  seek,  and  secure,  a  cross- 
section  of  abilities  from  among  those 
who  apply  for  admission.  In  the  ninth 
grade,  one  period  a  day  for  a  full 
year  is  allotted  to  a  class  entitled 
Business  9.  This  course  carries  five 
credits  toward  graduation.  It  has 
been  offering  personal-use  typewrit¬ 
ing,  some  form  of  notemaking,  and 
general  business.  It  is  now  in  its  third 
year  and  is  thoroughly  approved  by 
students,  faculty,  parents  and  school 
administrators.  It  was  natural  to  use 
Business  9  to  try  out  Notehand. 

Here,  then,  are  some  personal  opin¬ 
ions  based  on  experience  with  this 
one  high  school  class. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  this  class  will  have  sptmt 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  time 
with  Nqtehand  than  it  would  have 
spent  if  it  had  met  for  five  periods  a 
week  for  one  full  semester.  Because 
people  always  want  to  know  how  the 
time  is  divided  in  Business  9,  here  is 
an  approximate  breakdown  of  this 
year’s  activities: 

From  September  to  Thanksgiving, 
approximately  20  minutes  a  day  four 
days  a  week,  plus  one  full  period  a 
week,  were  devoted  to  Notehand. 
In  minutes,  this  totals  slightly  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  three  full 
periods  a  week. 

From  Thanksgiving  to  the  end  of 
the  first  semester,  we  continued  the 
one  full  period  a  week,  but  the  ear¬ 
lier  20-minute,  four-day-a-week  in¬ 
terval  varied  from  a  mere  announce¬ 


ment  of  the  next  day’s  lesson  and  a 
review  of  the  new  theory  to  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  transcribed  home¬ 
work  on  the  typewriter  three  days  a 
week.  This  approximates  one  and 
one-half  to  two  periods  of  work  in 
Notehand  each  week. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  we  have  confined  the  Note- 
hand  allotment  to  one  full  period  a 
week.  The  class  members  and  the 
teacher  plan  the  weekly  assignment 
so  that  students  do  some  homework 
every  day  in  order  to  maintain  and 
develop  Notehand  skill— they  copy 
from  the  key  into  Notehand,  read 
from  the  text,  review  theory,  tran¬ 
scribe  on  the  typewriter.  Any  one 
of  these  activities  will  maintain  Note- 
hand  skill.  The  student  does  have 
the  advantage— limited  though  it  may 
be— of  using  his  skill  under  super¬ 
vision  after  completing  his  study  of 
theory.  This  is  important  if  he  is  to 
automatize  much  of  the  system. 

What  About  Theory  Changes? 

Differences  between  Simplified 
and  Notehand  are  of  no  consequence 
to  the  Notehand  student,  liecause 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  Simplified 
and  is  unaware  that  there  have  been 
changes  unless  someone  (usually  his 
teacher!)  tells  him.  To  the  student 
making  notes  on  his  reading,  longer 
outlines  are  no  handicap.  'They  may 
handicap  the  teachers  writing  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  not  for  long.  (Witness 
how  many  teachers  have  accepted 
and  are  using  the  revised  Cregg  out¬ 
lines  when  they  teach  Simplified.) 
The  longer,  less-abbreviated  outlines 
of  Notehand  are  easy  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  remember. 

Learning  of  brief  forms  has  been 
tremendously  simplified,  and  identi¬ 
fication  of  many  words  is  more  cer¬ 
tain.  For  example,  the  old  confusions 
of  "you”  and  “your,”  “is”  and  “his,” 
“form”  and  “from,”  along  with  many 
others,  no  longer  exist.  Also,  most 
brief  forms  now  have  only  one  mean¬ 
ing.  Transcription,  oral  or  written,  is 
more  accurate;  and  learning  time  is 
reduced.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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NINTH-GRADE  ACADEMIC  STUDENTS  LEARN  NOTEHAND  (continued) 


After  the  Business  9  students  had 
been  writing  for  some  time  and  Were 
beginning  to  formulate  their  own  out¬ 
lines  with  less  frequent  reference  to 
the  plate  copy,  they  showed  a  desire 
to  learn  some  rules— especially  for 
circle  joinings.  We  reviewed  circle 
rules  during  one  period;  I  provided 
sentences  that  illustrated  each  rule. 
Since  then,  we  have  given  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  rules  except  for  an  occasional 
reference  when  there  is  a  question 
about  an  outline.  Perhaps  the  class 
was  “ready”  and  rules  were  useful  at 
the  time  they  were  presented.  Will 
this  attitude  appear  in  the  next  class? 
Only  time  will  tell. 

Results — The  Student  Aspect 

Reading:  Reading  skill  develop¬ 
ment  was  rapid  with  Notehand.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  outlines  and  learning  of 
brief  forms  were  accomplished  with 
little  fuss.  Because  of  the  limited 
time  available  for  presentation  of 
new  theory  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  each  day’s  reading  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  at  two  pages  of  the  text. 
This  cut  the  already  short  assign¬ 
ments  into  two  parts— a  procedure 
that  would  be  unnecessary  for  a 
class  that  met  for  a  full  period.  Al¬ 
though  it  lengthened  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  learning  theory,  this  modi¬ 
fication  was  quite  satisfactory  in 
Business  9.  (Incidentally,  extent  of 
vocabulary— in  longhand— was  notice¬ 
ably  greater  in  this  group  than  in 
classes  of  business  students  that  I 
have  taught.) 

Wbiting:  Transition  from  theory 
to  writing  was  made  as  soon  as  the 
students  became  restless  with  read¬ 
ing  only  and  showed  that  they 
needed  to  “feel”  as  well  as  to  “see” 
and  “say.”  The  changeover  to  writ¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fascinated  interest  displayed 
in  any  shorthand  class. 

Penmanship:  The  fluency  of  writ¬ 
ing  displayed  by  many  class  members 
during  class  practice  and  the  quality 
of  their  written  homework  have  been 
beautiful  to  see.  Teachers  in  my 
graduate  classes  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  notes 
belong  to  ninth-grade  students.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  students  rec¬ 
ognize  good  outlines  produced  by 
classmates  and  endeavor  to  achieve 
similar  skill.  Boys  do  as  well  as  girls 
or  better.  The  shorthand  penmanship 


of  these  students  is  better  than  their 
longhand  penmanship.  Why?  I  am 
not  sure.  The  class  members  appear 
to  have  accepted  the  idea  that  they 
are  learning  a  new  system  of  writing 
and  can  forget  old  habits.  I  think  the 
class  as  a  whole  has  demonstrated 
unusual  perception  in  seeing  outline 
differences.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
native  ability  or  good  work  habits,  I 
don’t  know. 

Personal  Notemajong:  The  most 
gratifying  result  of  Notehand  to  both 
teacher  and  student  is  the  use  of 
shorthand  in  class  notes.  Business  9 
students  started  almost  immediately 
to  use  whatever  Notehand  they  could 
write.  By  now,  notebooks  for  other 
subjects  are  increasingly  spotted  with 
good-looking,  readable  shorthand 
notes.  In  fact,  one  problem  has  been 
to  make  sure  students  do  not  write 
shorthand  notes  exclusively,  as  does 
anyone  in  love  with  shorthand,  but 
follow  instead  the  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  for  notemaking  in  the  text. 

The  text  emphasizes  that  some 
longhand  should  be  used  for  main 
topics  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas,  or  of  names  of  people  and 
places,  even  after  Notehand  skill  is 
achieved.  (For  one  thing,  it  is  easier 
to  spot  sections  for  review  if  key 
words  or  phrases  are  written  in  long- 
hand.)  Other  suggestions  —  writing 
across  the  notebook  liage,  leaving 
lots  of  white  space,  and  so  forth — 
have  to  be  practiced  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  follow  them  eflBciently.  He 
has  little  difficulty  in  understanding, 
but  he  does  not  usually  apply  the 
suggestions  to  his  own  work  unless 
he  is  given  supervised  practice  in 
doing  so. 

'The  ten  chapters  on  taking  notes 
are  well  done,  and  those  sections 
that  deal  with  the  preparation  of 
reading  cards,  bibliography  and  note¬ 
making  for  research  are  especially 
important. 

The  ninth-graders  showed  less  re¬ 
sistance  to  trying  to  learn  the  research 
techniques  suggested  than  many  col¬ 
lege  students  I’ve  had.  With  further 
opportunity  for  practice,  they  should 
learn  how  valuable  the  suggested  re- 
.search  techniques  really  are.  ’This  is 
all  any  teaching  can  do  —  introduce 
and  apply  new  ideas  briefly.  Whether 
or  not  the  student  really  makes  them 
his  own  depends  on  individual  inter¬ 
est  and  ability. 


Achievement:  In  spite  of  the 
high  interest,  there  were  marginal 
successes  (or  failures)  in  this  class 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
These  were  typical  cases — students 
who  couldn’t  spell  (in  most  cases 
they  couldn’t  distinguish  sounds  and 
thus  had  trouble  with  the  early 
learning  of  Notehand),  students  with 
questionable  work  habits  and  two 
or  three  “late  bloomers.”  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  consider¬ 
ed  desirable  to  introduce  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  another  system  of  notemak¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  I  would  have  planned  that 
they  repeat  Notehand  theory  on  their 
own.  I  am  sure  that,  the  second  time 
around,  they  would  have  achieved 
better  results  in  learning  and  using 
the  symbol  system.  Although  the 
poor  spellers  would  have  continued 
to  have  trouble  in  transcribing  their 
notes  imtil  they  were  taught  to  spell, 
they  as  well  as  the  ‘nate  bloomers” 
and  those  with  poor  work  habits  have 
now  learned  the  discipline  required 
to  master  shorthand.  'This  would  have 
helped  them  greatly  in  a  second  try. 

Results — ^The  Teacher  Aspect 

General  Observations:  This  first 
year’s  experience  with  Notehand  has 
been  exciting,  and  we  are  making 
plans  to  repeat  the  experiment  next 
year. 

Now  I  know  that  Notehand  can 
be  taught  without  special  prepara¬ 
tion  by  those  who  already  know 
shorthand.  A  workshop  or  some  other 
form  of  group  study  might  add  con¬ 
fidence,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Stu¬ 
dents  like  to  catch  the  teacher  in  an 
error — and  the  teacher  need  not  feel 
disturbed,  because  such  incidents  are 
excellent  signs  that  students  are  learn¬ 
ing. 

As  for  the  occasional  uncertainties 
and  frustrations  of  the  year,  I  think 
I  created  them  myself — as  usual.  In 
my  zeal  to  keep  everyone  working  to 
capacity,  I  occasionally  asked  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  things  for  which  they 
were  not  ready.  Writing  from  the 
key  is  one  example.  I  shall  delay  this 
activity  longer  next  year;  I  may  even 
wait  until  the  theory  is  completed. 
Also,  in  regard  to  transcription  on 
the  typewriter,  better  accomplishment 
by  the  student  and  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  teacher  will  result  if  the 
portion  to  be  transcribed  is  selected 
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with  fonsiderable  care.  In  beginning 
transcription,  special  vocabulary  and 
conversation  (which  are  typical  of 
many  of  the  reading  exercises)  are 
not  fair  transcription  assignments, 
even  though  they  have  been  part  of 
the  day’s  homework.  What  all  this 
adds  up  to  is  that  I  must  learn  (even 
after  all  these  years  of  teaching)  not 
to  expect  too  much  too  soon,  and  I 
must  be  able  to  define  “too  much” 
and  “too  soon”  in  terms  of  each  class. 

As  far  as  Notehand  theory  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  inserting  itself  into  my 
recently  learned  Simplified  theory. 
The  changes  are  sensible.  (Several 
groups  of  teachers  who  have  had  the 
changes  reviewed  for  them  at  meet¬ 
ings  I’ve  attended  have  nodded  ap¬ 
provingly  each  time  a  change  was 
presented.  'They  knew  that  the 
changes  reflected  the  things  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  anyway — for  example,  writ¬ 
ing  df  for  the  def  hlend,  eliminating 
the  confusing  tify  ending,  using  the 
upright  0  before  r  and  1.  It  will  be 
very  easy  for  me  to  incorporate  these 
changes  in  my  writing,  just  as  I  drop¬ 
ped  Anniversary  for  Simplified.  My 
hope. is  that  someday  Gregg  will  put 
the  best  of  all  three  together  in  a 
basic  shorthand  for  everyone.  If  this 
were  done,  a  student  might,  after 
studying  Notehand  for  personal  use, 
branch  out  into  a  more  highlv  ab¬ 
breviated  system  for  vocational  use, 
much  as  court  reporting  shorthand  is 
built  upon  an  AnnfversaiA’  or  Sim¬ 
plified  base. 

Speep  Dictation:  I  honestly  tried 
(and  rather  successfullv,  I  think)  to 
follow  the  instniction  that  Notehand 
is  not  for  speed  development.  I  can 
see  the  need  to  ignore  speed  devel¬ 
opment  in  t^’aching  shorthand  for 
notemaking — it  has  no  place.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  students  like  to  try  for  speed. 
In  fact,  one  evidence  that  Notehand 
is  important  to  them  appears  when 
they  realize  that  they  can  write 
Notehand  faster  than  longhand.  I  did 
enough  speed  dictation  to  reveal 
this,  and  a  little  more,  in  Business  9. 
Regardless  of  the  expressed  purpose 
of  the  authors  of  Notehand,  some  of 
my  students  are  sure  they  will  use 
Notehand  vocationally  when  they  at¬ 
tend  college  or  seek  summer  jobs. 
They  would  spend  all  their  writing 
(Continued  on  pafie  32) 


THIS  SAMPLE  shows  how  effectively  one  of  the  ninth  graders  was  able 
to  put  his  Notehand  to  work  in  a  history  class. 
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^  I  '  HE  DOORBELL  I  was  ringing 
*  in  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  that  of  the  Gregg  College. 
It  was  a  cold  January  morning,  but 
a  feeling  of  warmth  had  enveloped 
me  already. 

Just  two  days  before,  I  had  posted 
a  note  to  Miss  G.  E.  Yates,  principal 
and  owner  of  the  College,  asking  if  I 
might  pay  the  school  a  visit.  Her  cor¬ 
dial  response  by  phone  fixed  the  date 
only  one  day  later. 

We  had  arrived  in  England  in 
August,  my  husband  having  accepted 
an  exchange  teacher  assignment  under 
the  Fulbright  Program.  The  ensuing 
months  had  been  exciting,  busy  ones 
“settling  in”  in  a  lovely  little  semi¬ 
detached  English  home,  entering  my 
teen-age  daughters  in  the  Wirral 
County  Grammar  School  for  Girls, 
orienting  myself  to  life  in  a  diHerent 
land  and  being  “just  a  housewife” 
there.  By  this  time  I  found  myself 
well  into  the  routine  of  “elevenses” 
(tea  and  cakes)  every  morning  with 
my  English  neighbors,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  my  daughters’  arrival  from 
school  for  “dinner”  from  12:00  to 
1:30,  catching  the  BBC  school  series 
on  the  “wireless”  as  I  did  the  “wash¬ 
ing  up.”  (I  had  even  begun  to  con¬ 
sider  myself  quite  expert  at  tending 
the  coal  fires.) 

I  had  been  the  envy  of  all  my 
friends  and  teaching  colleagues  back 
in  Detroit  when  I  aimounc«d  that  I 
was  taking  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
trip  to  England— getting  away  from  it 
all  for  a  whole  year!  But  now  I  had  to 
admit  it— I  was  lonesome  for  Gregg 
Shorthand! 

I  had  hardly  removed  my  finger 
from  the  bell  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  smiling  student-recep¬ 


tionist,  v’ho  called  me  by  name  and 
expressed  pleasure  that  I  could  come. 
Seconds  later  Miss  Yates  appeared, 
repeating  the  welcome  extended  so 
graciously  by  her  well-trained  pupil. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  paneled 
wall  in  her  oflBce  revealed  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  lady,  for  there 
I  saw  numerous  framed  certificates 
and  awards  that  have  brought  honor 
to  her  school.  And  looking  down  at 
us  pleasantly  from  a  large  framed 
photograph  was  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg,  whom  my  hostess  had  known 
personally. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Miss  Yates,  “Dr. 
Gregg’s  first  school  was  here  in  Liver¬ 
pool  .  .  .  over  on  Dale  Street  near 
Exchange  Station.”  (I  was  later  to 
learn  from  her  that  he  had  sold  that 
school  for  forty  pounds  at  a  time 
when  he  needed  money  for  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  introduce  his  shorthand  in 
America.) 

Where  It  All  Began 

The  story  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  early  ef¬ 
forts  had  never  seemed  so  poignant 
as  at  this  moment,  for  it  was  in  this 
very  city,  Liverpool,  that,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  had  borrowed  ten  pounds 
from  a  brother  to  publish  his  system, 
had  taught  it  in  his  small  “walk-up” 
one-room  school  to  individual  stu¬ 
dents.  Their  skill  had  been  satisfying, 
but  he  knew  that  more  rapid  progress 
in  popularizing  his  system  could  be 
made  if  he  ofiFered  it  in  the  New 
World.  The  rest  is  history,  of  course 
—Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  taught  in 
the  public  high  schools  of  more  than 
13,000  of  our  towns  in  the  United 
States  and  in  1,400  business  colleges, 
1,400  parochial  schools  and  1,500  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  colleges. 


It  was  difiBcult  for  an  American 
shorthand  teacher  to  “sort  out”  the 
fact  that  tradition-bound  Emgland  still 
teaches  the  Pitman  system  more  gen¬ 
erally;  that  (with  the  exception  of 
some  night  school  classes)  Miss  Yates’ 
Gregg  College  was  the  only  school 
within  a  40-mile  radius  of  Liverpool 
where  I  could  observe  Gregg  being 
taught.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
Liverpool’s  Gregg  College  has  a  wait¬ 
ing  list;  that  firms  who  have  hired 
Gregg  girls  there  request  them  when 
replacements  are  needed;  that  Cregg- 
train^  mothers  enroll  their  daughters 
with(  Miss  Yates. 

Classes  were  in  session.  We  entered 
a  shorthand  dictation  class  that  had 
been  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival.  My  new-found  feeling  of  im¬ 
portance  was  further  enhanced  as 
every  student  rose.  “Class,  meet  Mrs. 
Jorgensen,  who  has  come  all  the  way 
from  America  to  visit  us.”  “Good 
morning,  Mrs,  Jorgensen,”  chorused 
the  group  with  enthusiasm. 

When  they  were  again  seated,  their 
teacher  asked  two  yoimg  ladies  to 
give  up  their  seats,  which  were  near¬ 
est  the  fire,  so  that  their  guest  might 
be  seated  there.  “I  know  our  Amer¬ 
ican  guests  miss  their  central  heat,” 
she  said. 

The  chalkboard  was  filled  with  pre¬ 
views  in  impeccable  shorthand  as  she 
dictated  at  60,  then  80,  then  100.  I 
might  have  thought  myself  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  classroom  in  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  New  Orleans,  except  for  the 
pleasing  English  accent. 

Between  classes  we  toured  the 
building:  the  cloakroom  where  stu¬ 
dents  hang  their  wraps,  the  lunch¬ 
room  with  its  small,  intimate  tables, 
the  little  kitchen  where  tea  and  coffee 
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are  prepared,  and  the  large  room  up¬ 
stairs  that  was  being  colorfully  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  lounge  for  the  students. 

The  key  was  turned  for  a  large 
room  still  higher,  the  “examination” 
room.  An  accredited  English  school 
at  secondary  level,  Gregg  College 
complies  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  regulation  for  a  central  examin¬ 
ing  board  to  provide  and  score  the 
end-of-term  exams.  These  are  two  to 
two  and  one-half  hours  in  length  in 
each  subject.  One  year,  not  so  long 
ago,  the  highest  score  made  in  Britain 
in  an  English  course  was  attained  by 
a  student  at  this  Gregg  School! 

From  the  windows  of  the  empty 
examination  room  we  looked  down  to 
busy  Bold  Street,  Liverpool’s  main 
shopping  thoroughfare,  and  on  to  the 
world-famous  Cunard  and  Liver  build¬ 
ings  at  Pierhead  on  the  River  Mersey. 
At  closer  range  stands  the  shell  of  a 
once-beautiful  chu^h  that  was  badly 
damaged  during  World  War  11.  For  a 
moment  we  stood  silent. 

Surviving  the  “Blitz” 

The  “blitz”  had  leveled  the  very 
building  we  were  standing  in,  too. 
One  morning  in  those  dark  days,  my 
hostess  had  come  to  school  to  Rnd 
that  there  was  no  school.  “I  had  not 
even  a  pencil,”  she  said.  Then  her 
eyes  brightened.  “But  do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Jorgensen,  later  that  same  day 
a  parent  enrolled  her  daughter  in  my 
school!  So  you  see,  when  people  have 
that  sort  of  faith  in  you  .  .  .” 

The  bell  sounded  and  I  was  taken 
to  a  typewriting  class.  The  students 
again  rose  from  their  machines  for  an 
introduction;  the  typing  mistress  was 
equally  gracious.  She  showed  me  the 
work  they  were  doing,  exhibited  their 
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speed  charts  and  mentioned  their  ul¬ 
timate  goals.  “But  how  do  you  do  it 
in  America?”  was  a  frequent  question. 
(In  discussing  the  scoring  of  timed 
writings,  she  queried  me  about  my 
use  of  the  word  “strokes.”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  call  them  “taps”— a  well-chosen 
term.  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree.) 

Minutes  later  it  was  time  for  the 
tea  break,  and  I  again  joined  Miss 
Yates  in  her  ofiBce.  While  the  others 
went  to  the  lunchroom,  the  two  of  us 
had  comfortable  chairs  before  her 
fireplace,  and  her  student-secretary 
served  coffee  and  biscuits  (the  Eng¬ 
lish  term  for  cookies).  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  is  a  necessary  bit  of 
training  for  an  English  secretary— that 
is,  being  able  to  prepare  and  serve 
tea  and  coffee  correctly  to  her  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  clients  and  guests. 

We  talked  of  many  things-^prob- 
lems  in  spelling,  penmanship,  home¬ 
work  .  .  .  You  can  see  that  such  issues 
aren’t  confined  to  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  after  all! 

Returning  to  the  classroom,  we 
met  the  beginning  shorthand  students. 

I  took  rapid  notes  because  the  tech¬ 
niques  fascinated  me:  “Make  your  as 
large,  keep  your  e’s  small  .  .  .  Think 
of  the  half  croum  as  compared  with 
the  threepenny  bit. 

“Before  or  after  a  straight  line,  join 
the  circle  with  clockwise  motion  .  .  . 
For  this  movement,  think  of  twenty- 
five  to  six  .  . 

“Leslie,  if  your  clock  doesn’t  move 
that  way,  better  take  it  to  the 
menders.” 

Volimteers  took  their  places  at  the 
chalkboard.  A  young  man  named 
Neville  was  asked  if  he  would  go  to 
the  ofiBce  for  more  “dusters”  (cloths 
to  erase  the  board).  “Yes,  Miss  Yates, 


with  pleasure,”  this  gaUant  student 
had  rephed.  Class  rapport  was  excel¬ 
lent.  “He’ll  make  a  good  husband, 
won’t  he,  girls?”  the  mistress  com¬ 
mented. 

They  demonstrated  how  they  “build 
up”  words:  “a,  a-tuh,  at,”  “a-duh, 
add,"  “gay,  gay-a,  gay-a-t,  gate.” 

“Remember,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  word,  join  the  circle  thus.  .  .  .” 

The  teaching  was  interspersed  with 
stories  of  why  Dr.  Gregg  chose  this 
stroke  and  that-all  from  a  teacher 
who  had  had  the  fortune  to  have  been 
trained  by  this  great  man. 

The  ses  outline  was  introduced. 
They  were  told  how  Dr.  Gregg  went 
to  the  earliest  form  of  writing  to  find 
this.  “It  is  shaped  like  a  snake;  it 
stands  for  the  sss  sound  a  snake 
makes.” 

News  from  “The  Other  Side” 

Then  I  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  tell  them  about  our  American  short¬ 
hand  classes.  There  were  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  time,  but  I  thoroughly  «!- 
joyed  this  interchange  of  ideas  at 
student  level. 

I  accepted  the  cordially  extended 
invitation  to  return  at  a  later  date 
when  this  group  would  be  taking  dic¬ 
tation.  At  that  time,  they  were  eager 
to  have  me  tour  the  room  for  a  look 
at  their  now-polished  notes.  Then, 
too.  Miss  Yates  was  to  tell  me  of  re¬ 
cent  placements  of  Liverpool  Gregg 
graduates  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Switzerland  and  with  a  firm  in  Lima, 
Peru. 

“One  never  knows  where  Gregg 
Shorthand  may  take  him.  .  .  .” 

But  no  place  could  have  been  more 
fascinating  for  me  than  its  birthplace 
—Liverpool,  in  Lancashire! 
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1.  THE  “WHY"  OF  PUBLICATION 

Last  year  I  made  a  study  of  the  status  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing  in  129  colleges  and  universities  as  it 
relates  to  employment,  promotion  and  salary.  I  do  not 
intend  to  present  the  results  of  my  investigation  here; 
however,  I  want  to  mention  one  or  two  significant  points 
revealed  by  the  study  that  are  relevant  to  this  article. 

I  asked  the  presidents  of  the  129  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  if  professional '  writing  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
employment,  promotion  and  salary  in  their  particular  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  aflSrmative  response,  by  categories,  was:  junior 
colleges,  40  per  cent;  senior  colleges,  90  per  cent;  imiver- 
sities,  100  per  cent.  Also  significant  was  the  fact  that  over 
95  per  cent  of  the  presidents  expressed  admiration  for 
the  teacher  who  had  the  ability,  interest  and  perseverance 
to  write  in  addition  to  his  teaching  and  other  duties. 

Although  professional  writing  is  not  a  requirement  for 
employment,  promotion  or  salarj'  increases  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  levels,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  here, 
too,  the  person  who  puts  forth  the  extra  effort  necessary 
to  write  for  publication  will  be  looked  on  with  favor  by 
superintendents  and  principals.  At  any  level,  it  is  good 
publicity  for  the  school  to  have  a  writer  on  its  staff. 

In  line  with  my  own  long-standing  interest  in  encour¬ 
aging  teachers  to  write,  I  recently  surveyed  sixteen  out¬ 
standing  business  educators,  requesting  these  leaders 
to  give  their  opinions  of  the  advantages  of  a  classroom 
teacher's  writing  for  the  professional  journals.  Collectively, 
these  educators  have  written  close  to  1,200  journal  articles 
in  addition  to  numerous  textbooks,  monographs,  and  so 
forth.  Because  there  was,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
duplication  in  the  points  they  made,  I  shall  present  their 
answers  in  the  form  of  a  summary: 

•  The  writer  cultivates  the  habit  of  sharing  with  other 
teachers  his  teaching  problems  and  successful  experiences. 

•  Writing  keeps  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  his  work  at  a  high  pitch. 

•  Writing  articles  of  recognized  quality  enhances  the 
value  of  the  teacher  to  the  employing  institution  and  some¬ 
times  leads  to  other  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  the 
profession. 

•  Writing  helps  to  keep  the  teacher  up  to  date  in  his 
field,  since,  in  order  to  write,  he  has  some  obligation  to 
evaluate  critically  what  others  have  written  on  the  same 
or  similar  subjects. 

•  The  writer  profits  from  the  exercise  of  puffing  his 
thoughts  together  and  expressing  them  coherently. 

•  Writing  enables  the  reader  to  judge  the  writer’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  a  given  professional  topic. 

•  Writing  makes  possible  greater  professional  contacts 
by  introducing  the  writer  and  his  ideas  to  readers. 

•  The  writer  achieves  recognition  and  enjoys  esteem. 
•  A  minor  success  in  writing  often  leads  one  to  attempt 
new  and  better  ideas. 

•  By  his  writing,  an  educator  increases  his  chances  of 
qualifying  himself  to  become  a  leader  in  his  profession. 

•  Writing  develops  an  appreciation  of  research  and 
report  writing  and  is  a  demanding  intellectual  activity 
if  it  is  properly  done. 

•  Writing  contributes  to  the  development  of  one’s  per¬ 
sonality. 

•  Writing  makes  the  teacher  thoughtful— and  tliereforc 
more  effective— in  regard  to  his  own  teaching,  if  only  “to 
have  something  to  write  about.” 

•  Writing  rejuvenates  the  teacher’s  interest  in  his  own 
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professional  status  and  activities,  and  in  his  regard  for 
professional  leadership  by  himself  and  by  others. 

•  Writing  encourages  one  to  experiment  and  to  be 
creative. 

•  Writing  helps  to  sharpen  and  crystallize  the  teacher’s 
thinking  in  connection  with  what  he  is  doing  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  in  his  own  classroom. 

•  A  teacher  who  writes  with  insight  will  stimulate  his 
fellow  teachers  by  communicating  his  ideas  and  expe¬ 
riences. 

•  By  recording  in  words  what  he  beUeves,  the  teacher 
is  frequently  able  to  see  lus  thoughts  more  vividly,  to  note 
relationships  heretofore  imobserved  and  to  raise  signifi¬ 
cant  questions  still  imanswered. 

•  Weaknesses  and  fallacies  in  thought  are  revealed 
when  one  attempts  to  write. 

•  Through  research  and  experimentation  that  cuirui- 
nate  in  writing,  new  knowledge  is  discovered  and  made 
a  part  of  the  culture. 

•  A  bibliograpliy  of  articles  written  is  a  valuable  assent 
when  the  writer  is  applying  for  a  new  position  or  is  being 
considered  for  a  promotion  or  a  higher  salary. 

2.  THE  “HOW”  OF  PUBLICATION 

On  the  assumption  that  the  first  part  of  this  article  has 
convinced  you  that  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  you 
should  engage  in  professional  writing,  let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  a  few  suggestions  of  some  of  the  nation’s  leading 
business  education  writers  concerning  the  development 
of  the  basic  idea  for  your  article. 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  Emeritus,  New  York  Unioersity: 
Write  on  a  subject  which  represents  your  most  successful 
experience.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  most  commonplace  teaching 
experience  which  tX)mprises  an  article  is  oftentimes  the  most 
valuable  and  helpful  to  most  teachers. 

M.  Herbert  Freexian,  Mcntclair  (N.  J.)  State  College;  Be  sure 
that  your  article  will  make  a  cr>utribution  to  the  literature  in 
the  field.  It  should  contain  at  least  one  new  or  unique  idea 
or  thought. 

F.  Wayne  House,  University  of  Nebraska:  Plan  in  terms  of 
preparing  a  short  article.  You  probably  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  a  five-page  article  published  than  a  ten-page 
one. 

Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute:  The  modem 
reader  has  Uttle  time  to  ponder  abstract  statements,  so  keep 
your  style  and  organization  such  that  the  average  reader  can 
get  your  point  easily.  Have  your  budding  manuscript  read  by 
several  critical  teachers,  who  may  be  your  potential  readers. 
Thank  those  who  ask  you  the  most  searching  questions  and 
raise  the  most  objections;  be  wary  of  those  who  say  your 
manuscript  is  good.  Critical  readers  will  give  you  the  clue  for 
saying  clearly  what  you  want  to  say;  noncritical  readers  will 
lead  you  astray. 

Gladys  Bahr,  New  Trier  (III.)  Township  High  School:  If  you 
are  writing  about  teaching  techniques,  combine  in  one  article 
or  chapter  all  the  ttchniques,  materials  and  evaluations  you 
have  used  in  your  classes  on  a  specific  unit  or  area.  Give  the 
reader  the  opportunity  to  choose  what  is  best  for  his  teaching. 

Gerald  Maxwell,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  College:  Begin  by 
writing  something  down— even  on  scratch  paper— keep  adding 
to  it— outline— add— outline— work  out  a  typed  iraft— let  it  sit  for 
two  weeks— then  do  the  final  draft. 

J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio  State  University:  Let  an  article 
season  before  sending  it  in— that  is,  write  it,  polish  it  as  bwt 
you  can,  then  put  it  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Invariably 
when  you  come  back  to  what  you  thought  was  a  finished 
article  after  several  days’  or  weeks’  interval,  you  will  note  sev¬ 
eral  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  the  article. 

Arnold  Condon,  UtUversity  of  Illinois:  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
express  yourself  natundly.  If  you  have  a  sense  of  humor,  use  it. 


In  other  words,  let  your  writing  express  your  own  personahty 
instead  of  trying  to  imitate  another  person’s  formal  style  of 
writing. 

Sister  M.  Therese,  Madonna  High  School  (Aurora,  III.):  Write 
just  as  you  would  talk.  Your  readers  want  to  know  tiie  details 
you  would  say.  You  may  think  they  are  insignificant,  but  your 
readers  will  be  looking  for  them.  Clarity  is  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing.  If  the  short  word  says  exactly  what  you  mean,  don  t 
use  a  more  important-sounding  word.  Simplicity  leads  to 
clarity. 

Mary  Witherow,  Sf.  Louis  Public  Schools:  Don’t  become  dis¬ 
couraged  if  your  first  efforts  are  not  accepted  or  if  you  are 
asked  to  revise  your  efforts— writing  is  not  easy. 

Elizabeth  T.  Van  Derveer,  Montclair  (N.  J.y  Statr  College; 
Editor,  Journal  of  Business  Education:  Be  ready  to  accept 
criticism;  leiun  from  the  writing  of  others  in  all  fields.  In  other 
words,  read! 

Mary  Ellen  Oliverio,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  Begin  your  professional  writing  about  some  aspect  of  your 
work  that  is  of  intrinsic  interest  to  you.  Writing  that  is  forced 
is  often  dull  and  pedestrian  even  to  the  writer!  Even  though 
the  writer  has  a  deep  and  sustaining  interest  in  what  he  is 
writing,  he  will  generally  encounter  difficulties  in  the  actual 
process.  The  basic  interest  is  a  prerequisite  to  remaining  with 
the  writing  task  until  it  is  accomplished  to  the  writer’s  satis¬ 
faction. 

Be  aware  of  the  writing  in  professional  journals.  Attempt  to 
determine,  on  your  own,  what  makes  an  article  valuable  to  you. 
Also,  note  the  weaknesses  of  articles  that  don’t  appeal  to  you. 
Be  a  critical  reader.  Ask  questions  of  all  you  read  which  will 
help  you  assess  the  particular  article  as  a  piece  of  professional 
writing. 

Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.;  Start  with  small  articles  that  simply  embody  an  idea. 
Grow  through  short  articles  that  deal  completely  with  a  very 
small  thing.  Don’t  make  the  common  mistake  of  trying  to 
change  the  whole  curriculum  pattern  with  your  first  article. 

Study  the  market  before  you  mail  your  writing.  No  two 
magazines  are  in  the  market  for  the  same  kind  of  writing;  pick 
the  magazine  for  which  your  material  is  suited  rather  than  pick 
the  magazine  you  would  most  like  to  have  your  name  dis¬ 
played  in. 

H.  G.  Enterline,  Indiana  University;  Follow  basic  rules  of 
good  writing— don’t  try  to  be  philosophical.  Avoid  wordiness- 
write  naturally  in  your  own  style,  avoiding  awkward  use  of 
long,  cumbersome  words.  Don’t  be  critical— anyone  can  criti¬ 
cize  anything.  Be  constructive— write  on  a  subject  you  know 
something  about.  Be  exact  in  using  statistics  of  any  kind. 
Don’t  plagiarize— be  honest— submit  a  manuscript  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher  at  a  time  only. 

Vernon  A.  Musselman,  University  of  Kentucky:  When  you 
observe  or  develop  something  new  that  you  think  would  help 
other  teachers— share  it  through  one  of  the  professional  journals. 
You  must  start  somewhere— after  you  have  written  your  first 
article,  ask  your  major  professor  to  read  it  and  give  you  sug¬ 
gestions  for  its  improvement. 

Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Minnesota:  Although  it  is  better 
to  write  a  few  articles  of  quality  than  many  mediocre  ones, 
no  one  should  allow  a  desire  for  perfection  to  keep  him  from 
publishing  anything.  Anyone  who  writes  should  avail  himself 
of  the  tools  of  the  trade  and  use  them— a  good  dictionary, 
a  thesaurus,  a  writer’s  handbook,  a  dictionary  of  contemporary 
usage,  etc. 

No  one  should  be  hesitant  about  writing  because  he  feels 
that  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  important  enough  to  interest 
readers.  Few  articles  appearing  in  our  professional  publica¬ 
tions  contain  world-shaking  messages.  But  it  is  because  of 
business  teachers’  willingness  to  share  what  may  sometimes 
appear  to  them  as  common  everyday  experiences  that  business 
education  continues  to  progress. 

WiLUAM  M.  PoLiSHOOK,  Temple  University:  Write  simply  and 
about  things  you  know  well. 

Organization  and  Form 

The  various  magazine  publishers  have  adopted  fairly 
uniform  procedures  relating  to  the  setup  or  form  of  arti- 
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WHY  WRITE  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  MAGAZINES?  (continued) 


cles  submitted  for  their  consideraticm.  It  is  best,  of  course, 
to  contact  the  specific  publication  to  which  you  expect 
to  send  your  manuscript  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
form  it  wants;  but  if  you  follow  the  suggestions  outlined 
here,  yoiur  article  will  probably  be  in  a  form  considered 
acceptable  by  most  of  the  publishers. 

•  Use  standard  typing  paper  (bond),  size  8^  x  11 
inches. 

•  Manuscripts  must  be  typed,  preferably  with  a  well- 
inked  black  ribbon. 

•  Double-space  the  material  except  for  quotations, 
which  are  ordinarily  single-spaced.  (Some  publications 
may  prefer  that  these  be  double-spaced  also.) 

•  Top  and  bottom  margins  should  be  one  inch,  the 
left  margin  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  right  margin 
approximately  one  indi. 

•  Number  the  pages. 

•  Type  and  center  die  name  of  the  article  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page,  with  your  own  name,  tide  and  school 
address  centered  below  it 

•  It  is  helpful  to  indicate  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
the  approximate  number  of  words  in  the  article. 

•  Do  not  mail  manuscripts  in  bound  form  if  you  can 
avoid  it.  Most  editors  prefer  that  the  pages  be  held  to¬ 
gether  with  paper  clips  only. 

•  Although  some  authors  submit  manuscripts  with 
minor  corrections  made  in  pen  or  pencil,  it  is  preferable 
that  you  exert  the  necessary  effort  to  retype  pages  that 
must  be  corrected. 

•  Keep  a  carbon  copy  and  mail  the  original  to  the 
magazine  you  have  selected. 

•  Be  sure  that  you  head  all  tables  properly  and  type 
them  in  an  attractive,  readable  form. 

•  Try  to  break  down  complicated  tables  into  several 
simpler  ones  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  printing  flexibility. 

•  The  asterisk  or  letters  are  used  for  table  footnotes 
by  most  writers. 

•  Note  whether  the  journal  to  which  you  plan  to  sub¬ 
mit  your  manuscript  seems  to  prefer  articles  of  more  or 
less  standard  length.  If  it  does,  you  might  wish  either  to 
tailor  it  to  the  publication’s  needs  or  to  consider  submit¬ 
ting  it  elsewhere. 

•  If  you  are  enclosing  photographs  to  illustrate  your 
article,  send  only  original  photos;  re-photographed  pic¬ 
tures  will  usually  not  reproduce  satisfactorily.  Do  not 
mount  your  photos  on  typewritten  pages  but  enclose  them 
in  the  same  envelope  with  your  manuscript.  Indicate  the 
captions  to  be  used  with  the  photos  on  their  reverse  sides. 
Do  not  write  on  the  photographic  image  itself,  because 
this  will  interfere  with  reproduction.  It  is  easier  to  reduce 
photos  (in  terms  of  retaining  quality)  than  it  is  to  enlarge 
them,  so  try  to  send  photos  that  are  larger  than  they  will 
appear  after  being  reproduced. 

•  Use  black  ink  (regular  or  india)  to  draw  sketches, 
charts  or  anything  else  to  be  reproduced  that  is  not  typed. 
Generally  speaking,  colored  inks  do  not  reproduce  as  well 
as  black.  (In  the  case  of  elaborate  charts,  it  might  be  well 
to  inquire  whether  a  publication’s  own  illustration  depart¬ 
ment  can  prepare  finished  artwork  from  your  rough  sketch. 
If  not,  you  might  be  wise  to  have  a  draftsman  or  artist 
do  the  work  for  you.  Remember  that  your  article  may  be 
identified  with  you  for  many  years.) 


•  Footnotes  should  follow  each  other  in  numerical 
order  on  the  page  and  throughout  your  manuscript.  There 
should  always  be  the  same  number  of  reference  figures 
on  a  single  page  of  the  manuscript  as  there  are  footnotes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  unless  you  use  the  alternative 
method  of  footnoting  in  which  the  references  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  manuscript  in  the  form  of  a  bibliography. 
Consult  the  journals  as  to  their  wishes,  or  follow  any 
recognized  method  foimd  in  a  thesis  manual  or  English 
text.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  keep  footnotes  to  a 
minimum,  since  most  magazine  articles  are  not  formal 
reports  of  research  investigations. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions 

I  hope  that  these  final  suggestions  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you  in  your  professional  writing. 

•  Be  ready  to  accept  criticism  from  editors  and  readers 
alike.  You  can  learn  a  lot  if  you  accept  criticism  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  profit  by  it.  Editors  do  m»t  like  to  criti¬ 
cize;  when  they  do,  it  is  because  they  want  to  help  you 
and  themselves.  After  all,  isn’t  criticism  preferable  to  the 
word  “Rejected"  stamped  on  your  manuscript? 

•  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  first  few  attempts  are 
refused.  Keep  trying.  Successful  writers  aren’t  “built”  in 
a  day. 

•  Don’t  submit  the  same  article  to  more  than  cme  pub¬ 
lisher  at  a  time.  Wait  imtil  you  have  a  definite  refusal 
from  one  publisher  before  sending  your  manuscript  on  to 
another.  If  two  publishers  accepted  the  same  article,  it 
would  be  embarrassing  for  all  concerned. 

•  Give  the  editors  sufficient  time  to  read  your  manu¬ 
script  before  you  begin  writing  them  about  it.  They  may 
be  very  busy  at  the  time  your  manuscript  hits  their  desks. 
It  is  to  dieir  advantage  to  notify  you  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible;  after  all,  they  have  a  magazine  to  get  out,  and  your 
article  may  be  just  what  they  need  for  the  next  issue. 

•  Enclose  .sufficient  postage  so  that,  in  the  event  the 
editor  is  not  interested  or  cannot  handle  your  article  in 
the  near  future,  it  can  be  returned  to  you  for  possible 
submission  to  another  publication. 

•  Do  not  flood  the  journals  with  a  bunch  of  “over¬ 
night”  articles  simply  because  your  first  effort  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Many  writers  have  made  this  mistake.  Your  first 
article  was  probably  accepted  because  you  had  something 
worthwhile  to  say  and  developed  your  idea  carefully.  Do 
the  same  with  all  your  subsequent  articles  and  you  will 
continue  to  receive  acceptanc-e  letters. 

•  Do  not  play  the  role  of  a  fool  by  writing  an  editor 
who  has  rejected  your  manuscript  to  tell  him  that  another 
editor  with  a  more  highly  developed  mind  has  accepted  it. 
This  approach  will  accomplish  nothing  —  and  remember 
that  you  may  want  to  submit  something  to  that  journal 
again  sometime. 

•  Bear  in  mind  that  many  good  articles  are  rejected 
because  a  particular  publication  has  a  heavy  backlog  of 
articles  yet  to  be  published,  because  the  article  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  theme  adopted  for  the  next  few  issues,  or 
for  any  of  a  number  of  other  reasons. 

I  have  one  final  suggestion  to  offer.  In  writing  an 
article,  when  you  have  said  what  you  have  to  say— stopl 
1  shall  now  stop,  adding  only  this  note:  Here’s  hoping 
that  I  may  soon  be  reading  what  you  have  to  say. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PAYING  FEES  to  Superintendent  Keith  Davis  are:  Earl  Evans,  operator 
of  dry-cleaning  plant;  Gertie  Marlin,  housewife;  Maxie  Bolser,  assistant 
to  city  clerk;  Nell  Webb,  tax  collector;  Ruth  Watson,  bank  employee. 


^  k  'HERE  had  been  a  demand  for 
A  an  adult  typing  class  in  our  com¬ 
munity  for  some  time.  Finally  some 
of  our  adults  who  had  not  had  typing 
in  high  school  asked  our  superintend¬ 
ent  directly  if  this  would  be  possible. 

As  usual,  finances  were  the  first 
factor  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
an  adult  education  class.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  brought  before  the  board 
of  education,  since  school  property 
was  to  be  used. 

Our  board  and  administration  are 
glad  to  open  our  school  property  to 
anything  that  will  be  of  value  to  the 
community,  so  they  were  quite  will¬ 
ing  for  us  to  use  the  building  and 
the  typewriters. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  small 
additional  expense  of  heat  and  light 
in  the  evening  to  be  considered.  As 
for  books,  our  typing  books  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  district  and  a  small 
fee  is  charged  to  each  student  who 
uses  them.  We  change  our  books 
often,  so  we  found  that  we  had  on 
hand  enough  typing  books  that  had 
been  used  previously  to  supply  this 
group.  This  was  helpful  to  the  adults, 
because  they  could  purchase  or  bor¬ 
row  the  books  and  continue  their 
work  after  the  course  was  finished. 

The  largest  item  was  a  fee  for  the 
instructor.  In  our  state,  the  only  adult 
classes  financed  by  the  state  or  Fed¬ 
eral  goveriunent  are  vocational  home 
economics  and  vocational  argiculture. 
Even  in  these  cases,  a  small  fee  is 
charged  each  student  for  the  use  of 


the  equipment.  There  was  no  way  to 
pay  the  instructor  and  meet  the 
other  expenses  except  to  assess  each 
student;  and  this  is  the  policy  we 
followed.  Our  superintendent  found 
that  $10  per  student,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  students,  would  take  care 
of  the  expense. 

We  ran  a  small  notice  in  our  local 
newspaper  explaining  the  situation 
and  setting  a  time  and  place  for  our 
meeting.  Our  superintendent  met 
with  us  the  first  night  and  handled 
the  fees.  The  adults  received  their 
tuition  receipts  from  his  “big  book” 
just  as  the  “kids”  do.  Nineteen  adults 
enrolled,  and  all  of  them  finished  the 
course. 

We  met  for  ten  Monday  evening 
classes  from  7:30  to  9:30,  taking 
it  five-minute  break  at  the  end  of 
the  first  hour.  (Students  brought  cof¬ 
fee  and  cookies.)  We  found  that  our 
financial  arrangements  worked  out 
nicely.  The  instructor  was  paid  well 
for  her  time,  and  the  students  felt 
that  the  course  was  worth  the  fee; 
so  everyone  was  happy.  (Incidentally, 
there  was  a  minimum  of  wear  and 
tear  on  the  typewriters  with  this 
group.) 

During  the  course,  the  adults 
learned  the  keyboard,  vertical  and 
horizontal  centering,  the  operative 
parts  of  the  maclune,  tabulation  and 
the  rules  of  typing  punctuation  that 
they  needed  to  know  for  personzd 
use.  Many  of  them  wanted  to  know 
how  to  type  symbols  and  characters 


We  Gave 
An  Economical 
Typing  Course 
For  Adults 

OPAL  HEATHERLY 

Rich  Hill  (Mo )  High  School 

that  were  not  on  their  machines  at 
home  or  in  the  small  ofiBces  where 
some  of  them  worked— such  things  as 
the  plus  sign,  the  division  sign,  the 
exclamation  point,  the  equals  sign, 
fractions  that  were  not  on  the  key¬ 
board,  and  many  other  symbols  that 
would  not  immediately  occur  to  a 
teacher.  (In  this  respect,  they  were 
just  like  their  children.) 

This  particular  group  practiced  at 
home  rather  intensively.  Since  our 
books  were  not  used  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  students  could  take  them 
home.  Of  course,  their  practice  time 
was  limited,  since  we  had  some  busy 
people  in  the  class— for  example,  the 
owner  and  operator  of  our  local  dry- 
cleaning  plant,  a  bank  employee,  a 
receptionist  in  an  imdertaking  estab¬ 
lishment,  a  beauty  parlor  operator,  a 
city  clerk  and  her  assistant,  a  tax 
collector,  a  gift  shop  operator,  a  cook 
in  the  school  cafeteria  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  a  launderette,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  two  store  clerks  and  seven  house¬ 
wives  whose  husbands  farm  or  are  in 
business.  We  felt  that,  after  they 
knew  the  keyboard  and  a  few  basic 
facts,  they  could  work  up  enough 
speed  to  take  care  of  their  individual 
needs. 

The  course  aroused  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  class  members 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Who 
knows— maybe  the  whole  town  feels 
a  httle  closer  to  the  school  and  its 
problems  now.  It  was  fun,  too— at 
least,  the  instructor  thinks  so. 
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Although  bookkeeping  students  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  absorb  these  concepts  directly,  the  teacher  can  use  them 
to  convey  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  subject 


TO  HELP  YOUR  BOOKKEEPING  STUDENTS 


\  LL  TOO  OFTEN,  bookkeeping  students  think  of  the 
subject  largely  in  terms  of  mechanical  procedures 
to  be  followed  rehgiously,  without  really  understanding 
any  of  the  concepts  that  constitute  the  underlying  basis 
for  all  bookkeeping  procedures. 

It  is  true  that  these  concepts  are  to  some  degree 
theoretical  in  nature.  Even  though  they  cannot  be  passed 
on  directly  to  students  in  their  “raw”  form,  it  is  likely  that, 
as  teachers  become  more  familiar  with  the  concepts,  their 
students  will  achieve  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  This  article  will  deal  with  the  more 
important  concepts  with  which  bookkeeping  students  must 
be  famiUar  if  they  are  to  have  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  entire  structure  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  niimber  of  assumptions.  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary  defines  an  assumption 
as: 

A  thing  supposed;  a  postulate,  or  proposition  assumed;  a 
supposition.  In  general  use  an  assumption  is  that  which  is 
taken  for  granted  without  proof,  frequently  as  the  starting 
point  of  an  argument. 

An  alternative  term  is  “convention.”  These  assumptions 
or  conventions  are  based  on  general  agreement  and  do 
not  require  conclusive  demonstration  or  proof. 

Assumptions  serve  as  boimdary  lines  within  which  all 
other  concepts  are  defined  and  within  which  income  and 
financial  position  are  determined.  Since  these  boundary 
lines  are  based  on  fairly  general  agreement,  assumptions 
are  not  so  fimdamental  that  they  cannot  be  changed  if  and 
when  general  opinion  deems  such  change  to  be  desirable. 

The  assumptions  or  conventions  that  are  rather  com¬ 
monly  accepted,  and  with  which  bookkeeping  students 
should  be  famUiar,  are  at  least  six  in  number: 

•  Business  Entity:  A  business  entity  is  an  artificial 
being  that  owns  or  is  assumed  to  own  or  control  certain 


assets  against  which  creditors  and  owners  have  certain 
claims.  The  activities  of  the  business  entity  are  distinctly 
separate  from  those  of  the  owners,  regardless  of  how 
closely  the  latter  may  identify  themselves  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  financial  records  and  statements  apply  solely 
to  the  entity  and  not  to  the  owners. 

•  Going  Concern:  The  assumption  here  is  that  con¬ 
tinuity  (rf  operations  is  likely  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Except  when  circumstanc'es  are  known  that  would  make 
this  assumption  invalid,  assets  of  the  entity  are  stated  on 
tlie  books  on  the  basis  of  their  recoverability  during  future 
periods  by  the  going  c'oncem. 

•  Periodicity:  Although  an  accurate  determination  of 
profits  can  be  made  only  after  the  liquidation  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  parties  who  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  business 
cannot  wait  imtil  liquidation  for  this  determination.  Hence, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  periodic  test  reading  of  revenues, 
expenses  and  net  income  applicable  to  a  given  period  of 
time.  This  period  is  generally  (me  year. 

•  Monetary  Valuation:  The  monetary  valuation  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  financial  status  of  an  enterprise  can 
be  stated  in  terms  of  a  monetary  unit.  This  implies  that 
all  tangible  and  intangible  values  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  common  monetary  unit  in  the  accounting  records. 

•  Cost  as  Economic  Significance:  Bookkeeping  and 
accounting  assume  that  the  cost  of  any  factor  acquired 
by  the  business  entity  represents,  at  the  acquisitioo  date, 
the  actual  economic  significanco  of  the  factor.  Henco, 
cost  is  usually  used  for  recording  original  values. 

•  Constant  Value  of  Monetary  Unit:  A  relatively  easily 
underst(Mxl  assumption  is  that,  in  terms  of  economic  value 
or  significance,  the  dollar  is  worth  as  much  t(xlay  as  it 
was  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Most  if  not  all  students  will 
recognize  that  this  is,  of  course,  an  invalid  assiunption. 
(Mention  of  this  assumption  could  be  tied  in  with  the 
subject  of  inflation.  It  could  be  pointed  out  to  more 
advanced  students  that  one  of  the  major  effects  of  in¬ 
flation  on  financial  statements  is  the  rmderstatement  eff 
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depreciation,  with  consequent  payment  of  higher  income 
taxes  than  would  otherwise  be  payable.)  , 

DOCTRINES 

Within  the  framework  of  assumptions  there  exist 
several  taught  or  recommended  conformities  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  desirable  policies  in  keeping  accounts  and 
preparing  financial  statements.  These  conformities,  called 
doctrines,  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  manner  in  which 
“principles”  and  “rules”  should  be  applied. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  states  that  the 
word  “doctrine”  applies  to  any  speculative  truth  or  work¬ 
ing  principle,  especially  as  taught  to  others  or  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  acceptance.  Doctrines  are  not  fimda- 
mental  truths,  but  are  merely  strongly  held  opinions  of 
individuals  and  organizations  that  are  proposed  as  de¬ 
sirable  policies  for  others  to  follow,  for  example,  in  the 
recording  and  reporting  of  financial  data. 

•  Conservatism:  Historically,  bankers  and  other  gran¬ 
tors  of  short-term  credit  advocated  conservatism  or  “being 
on  the  safe  side”  by  valuing  balance  sheet  items  with 
caution.  Although  formerly  considered  to  be  an  absolute 
virtue  in  accounting,  conservatism  does  not  now  enjoy 
its  former  high  esteem. 

•  Consistency:  Consistency  implies  that  the  entity’s 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  methods  or  practices  essen¬ 
tially  remain  vmchanged  from  period  to  period.  Con¬ 
sistency  is  advocated  in  order  to  avoid  misleading 
interpretations  within  any  one  period  and  erroneous  com¬ 
parisons  of  one  period  with  another. 

•  Verifiable,  Objective  Evidence:  The  term  “verifiable” 
connotes  capability  of  being  confirmed,  whereas  the  term 
“objective’^  relates  to  the  expression  of  facts,  without 
distortion  because  of  personal  bias.  “Evidence”  is  that 
which  furnishes  or  tends  to  furnish  proof.  ’This  doctrine 
means  that  transactions  should  be  supportable  by  authentic 
business  documents  and  is  applicable  both  to  transactions 
with  parties  outside  the  firm  and  to  the  subsequent  inter¬ 


nal  treatment  of  these  transactions  after  they  have  been 
recorded. 

•  Fufl  Disclosure:  As  a  policy  of  report  or  statement 
preparati(Hi,  all  information  and  explanations  necessary 
for  interpretation  should  be  included. 

PRINCIPLES 

Although  many  individuals  and  organizations  have 
attempted  to  formulate  a  statement  of  accounting  or  book¬ 
keeping  principles  that  would  become  generally  accepted, 
no  such  statement  exists  today. 

The  dictionary  definition  approaching  most  nearly  the 
accounting  or  bookkeeping  use  of  the  word  principle  is 
“a  general  law  or  rule,  adopted  or  professed  as  a  guide 
to  action;  a  settled  ground  or  basis  of  conduct  or  practice.” 

Accounting  or  bookkeeping  principles  encompass  a 
narrower  scope  than  assumptions  or  doctrines,  the  latter 
covering  the  entire  field  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping. 
These  principles  are  relatively  few  in  number,  although 
the  specific  rules  and  practices  based  on  them  may  be 
almost  imlimited.  The  three  “principles”  that  follow  are 
fundamental  to  a  complete  understanding  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  will  assist  the  student  in  reasoning 
what  the  correct  prot'edure  is  in  a  given  circumstance. 

•  Matching  Principle:  The  most  fundamental  principle 
of  all  is  that  income  is  measured  by  matching  revenues 
earned  again.st  costs  consumed.  This  principle  comes  into 
play  in  all  income  and  expense  transactions.  The  following 
two  principles  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  proper  period  in  which  to  recognize  revenues  and 
costs: 

•  Revenue  Recognition  Principle:  Revenue  should  be 
retxignized  when  an  increase  in  net  assets  has  been  real¬ 
ized,  or  when  such  realization  is  reasonably  assured. 
This  principle  is  the  basis  for  all  rules  relating  to  revenue 
recognition. 

•  Expense  Recognition  Principle:  Expense  is  recognized 
in  the  period  when  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  revenue.  'This  principle  implies  that  all  costs,  if  they 
benefit  more  than  one  period,  must  be  allocated  among 
the  periods  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  each  period. 

RULES 

Rules  constitute  the  detailed  development  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  serve 
as  specific  procedures  to  be  followed.  Each  rule  can  be 
traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  more  of  these 
principles.  For  example,  from  the  principle  of  revenue 
recognition  is  derived  the  rule  that  the  point  of  sale  is 
generally  the  step  in  the  series  of  activities  at  which 
revenue  is  recognized.  At  this  point  there  is  an  exchange 
of  one  asset  for  another,  which  is  regarded  as  evidence 
of  realization.  It  is  also  the  point  at  which  the  amount  of 
revenue  is  objectively  determinable. 

In  summary,  these  basic  concepts  discussed  above 
appear  to  be  related  as  follows:  Assumptions  are  the 
postulates  or  suppositions  that  are  generally  taken  for 
granted  without  proof;  they  outline  the  basic  framework 
within  which  accounting  and  bookkeeping  function.  Doc¬ 
trines  are  advocated  policies  as  to  how  to  record  and 
report  financial  data.  Principles  are  broad,  fundamental 
concepts  that  function  as  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  numerous  rules.  Rules  constitute  the  detailed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  general  principles  and  serve  as  specific  guides 
to  accounting  and  bookkeeping  practices. 
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JOHN,  a  reluctant  learner  (upper  left),  lost  his  reluctance  in  clerical  office 
practice  class  (upper  right),  later  became  a  substitute  bank  teller. 


MYRON  J.  KRAWITZ 

North  Shore  High  School,  Oen  Head,  N.  Y. 

About  three  years  ago,  we  insti¬ 
tuted  a  course  for  reluctant 
learners  in  our  business  education 
curriculum.  It  should  be  understood 
from  the  outset  tfiat  these  students 
were  not  unable  to  learn;  more  accu¬ 
rately,  they  were  ununUtng  to  learn. 

A  composite  picture  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  would  produce  a  boy  or  girl 
who  did  not  quite  pass  English,  typ- 
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ing,  shorthand  or  arithmetic,  but  who 
was  talkative,  social  and  more  or  less 
extroverted.  He  or  she  would  not 
read  an  assignment  but  would  listen 
willingly  to  instructions.  This  kind 
of  student  was  indifferent  and  care¬ 
less  about  work  and  study  habits. 

In  order  to  provide  for  these  par¬ 
ticular  students,  we  began  an  experi¬ 
mental  course  called,  rather  euphe¬ 
mistically,  Clerical  Office  Practice. 
Although  we  have  made  no  formal 
study  or  survey  in  depth  during  the 


three  years  we  have  given  this  course, 
we  know  what  has  happened  to  these 
once-neglected  students. 

I’d  like  to  examine  the  case  histo¬ 
ries  of  some  of  the  students  in  the 
form  of  an  informal  narrative  report. 
Perhaps  a  .study  of  this  class  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  statistics  would  satisfy  more 
readers  than  this  informal  approach 
will,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  par¬ 
ticular  problem  concerns  people,  and 
I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  reducing 
people  to  statistics.  Basically,  results 
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What  Happens  to  the  Reluctant  Learners? 

Here’s  what  the  author  learned  from  an  informal  follow-up  study  of  some  members 
of  the  class  he  described  in  “The  Case  of  the  Reluctant  Learners’’  (BEW,  Nov.  ’59) 


in  this  area  are  achieved  by  treating 
the  individual  as  an  individual.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  what  is  taught,  but 
rather  of  how  one  approaches  the  re¬ 
luctant  learner  to  induce  him  to  learn. 

Betty  (not  her  real  name)  was, 
frankly,  “boy-crazy.”  Nothing  seemed 
to  interest  her  except  preening  her¬ 
self,  knowing  the  latest  dance  steps 
and  attracting  the  interest  of  the 
males  in  her  group.  Her  family  back¬ 
ground  was  the  average  American 
middle-class  artisan  group.  Her  school 
record  indicates  that,  before  her  sen- 
icH*  year  in  high  school,  her  attend¬ 
ance  was  irregular  and  her  achieve¬ 
ment  the  bare  minimum  that  permit¬ 
ted  her  promotion  to  the  next  grade. 
In  her  senior  year,  after  she  had  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  clerical  office  practice 
class,  her  attendance  improved  and 
her  tardiness  was  no  longer  a  matter 
for  concern.  Because  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  she  was  given  in  the  “office,” 
her  work  habits  and  attitudes  im¬ 
proved  to  some  degree,  although  not 
markedly. 

As  part  of  her  experience  program 
in  the  class,  Betty  was  assigned  to 
the  position  of  assistant  bookkeeper 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  assignment, 
became  interested  in  bookkeeping  as 
a  career.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
she  had  failed  in  bookkeeping  in  her 
junior  year,  a  fact  noted  by  the  in¬ 
structor  of  the  office  practice  class. 
After  graduating,  she  applied  for  a 
position  in  the  local  bank  as  a  clerical 
assistant.  Because  of  the  growth  of 
the  bank  as  well  as  her  own  new  atti¬ 
tude,  Anthin  a  year  she  was  given  the 
position  she  holds  now— that  of  teller 
in  the  main  office  of  the  bank. 

Because  Betty’s  history  is  not  much 
difiFerent  from  those  of  four  other  girls 
in  the  same  group  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  I  wanted  to|  uncover  the 
motivations  that  had  led  her  to  ‘^this 


new  level  of  achievement.  I  made  a 
point  of  speaking  with  Betty  recently 
and  commented  on  her  new  outlook 
on  work,  reminding  her  about  her 
backgroimd  in  school.  Her  reply  to 
my  question,  “What  caused  the  change 
in  your  attitude?”  was  difficult  for 
her  to  express.  However,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  her,  I  came  to  these 
conclusions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
valid: 

•  She  became  frightened  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  senior  year,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  nothing  to  offer  an  em¬ 
ployer. 

•  She  realized  tlien  that  the  school 
was  more  than  willing  to  provide  her 
with  skills  that  she  could  use  gain¬ 
fully. 

•  For  the  first  time  diuing  her 
school  life,  she  foimd  herself  in  a 
situation  in  which  she  was  not  forced 
but  encouraged  to  learn. 

•  In  her  last  months  in  school,  she 
felt  that  she  was  no  longer  competing 
with  unbeatable  odds  against  her,  but 
that  her  classmates  were  her  peers 
and  that  she  had  at  least  an  even 
chance  to  win  approval. 

•  In  her  office  practice  class  she 
was,  for  the  first  time,  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  her  to  be  “use¬ 
ful  and  real.” 

Typical  Reactions 

If  this  were  the  story  only  one 
girl  from  the  groups  that  had  shared 
in  this  experience,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  try  to  draw  any  conclusions.  The 
surprising  thing  wns  that  Betty’s  re¬ 
sponses  were  typical  of  the  eight  or 
ten  graduates  whom  I  interviewed. 

Nina,  on  the  other  hand,  presented 
a  different  type  of  jjroblem.  Here  was 
a  girl  of  average  intelligence,  but  one 
with  a  personality  problem.  She  was 
about  twenty-five  iK)unds  overweight 
and  exceedingly  shy.  Her  class  work 


was  just  about  passing,  but  she  showed 
no  initiative  or  sense  of  responsibility. 
She  entered  the  class  with  many  mis¬ 
givings;  she  was  afraid  that  the  other 
members  of  the  class  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  her  as  part  of  the  group  and  that 
she  wotild  not  be  able  to  bear  her 
share  of  the  group  burden  of  work. 
After  imich  reassurance  by  the  in¬ 
structor  and  the  guidance  counselor, 
she  lost  some  of  her  “isolationist”  atti¬ 
tude.  Strangely  enough,  the  other 
members  of  the  class  took  it  on  them¬ 
selves  to  help  her  over  the  rough 
spots,  and  she  began  to  feel  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group.  By  elective  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  class  “promoted”  her  to 
head  of  the  filing  department  This 
one  act  did  more  to  build  her  confi¬ 
dence  than  anything  the  teacher  could 
have  advised. 

After  graduating,  Nina  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  capacity  of  file  clerk 
by  a  large  organization  that  manu¬ 
factures  heavy  machinery.  'The  confi¬ 
dence  she  had  gained  in  our  class  had 
much  to  do  with  her  ability  to  accept 
this  position.  Now,  about  a  year  after 
graduation,  she  has  been  assigned  to 
a  position  in  the  accounting  and  bill¬ 
ing  department  of  her  firm.  She  in¬ 
forms  me  that  it  was  only  because  she 
had  some  “experience”  in  office  prac¬ 
tice  class  that  she  was  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  promotion.  Nina  is  doing 
well  enough  in  her  new  position  to 
have  qualified  for  a  merit  increase 
in  salary. 

Let’s  consider  another  case,  that  of 
John.  Actually,  John  was  capable  of 
keeping  up  with  the  superior  stu¬ 
dents,  but  he  did  nothing  in  class. 
He  practically  refused  to  do  any 
home  preparation  and  was  a  real  dis¬ 
cipline  problem.  In  the  office  practice 
class,  his  work  attitude  did  not  change. 
The  only  indication  of  improvement, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  his  willing- 
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ness  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  class,  which  they  had 
set  for  themselves. 

John  was  employed  by  a  bank  as 
a  messenger  and,  because  of  a  “lucky 
break,”  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
substitute  for  one  of  the  tellers.  As 
a  result  of  this  temporary  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  concomitant  recognition 
of  him  as  an  individual,  he  assumed 
a  new  attitude  as  well  as  an  interest 
in  his  work.  When,  a  few  weeks  after 
this  temporary  promotion,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  night  classes 
oflFered  by  the  American  Banking 
Association  at  a  local  college,  he  did 
so  with  alacrity.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  chapter  .  .  .  yet—  for  John  is  now 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  will  be  coming 
back  to  finish  the  story.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  be  another  success 
story,  for  John  is  currently  taking 
cotirses  offered  by  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  and  is  doing  well. 

A  realistic  approach  to  o£Bce  prac¬ 
tice  courses  can  do  much  more  than 
teach  students  to  operate  machines, 
learn  procedures  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  business  forms  and 
usages.  As  the  teacher  of  this  group, 
I  take  the  position  that  this  is  a  last 
chance  for  die  school  to  do  something 
constructive  for  these  lost  souls.  The 
challenge  I  accept  is  not  to  teach  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  but  to  awaken  interest 
and  develop  personalities.  I  am  not 
so  much  interested  in  whether  Helen 
gets  a  passing  grade  as  I  am  in  how 
much  increased  interest  Helen  shows 
in  learning  to  do  something  to  pre¬ 
pare  herself  for  the  labor  market  she 
must  face. 

Of  course,  some  cases  have  not 
turned  out  to  be  success  stories.  Neil, 
for  instance,  was  one  of  the  slowest  of 
the  students  in  the  group.  He  does 
nbt  now  hold  an  office  job,  but  is 
employed  as  a  construction  worker  in 
a  family-owned  business.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foretell  what  he  will  finally 
choose  as  a  career  occupation,  but  he 
does  say  that  it  will  not  be  construc¬ 
tion  work.  When  he  is  pressed  more 
closely  for  information,  Neil  indicates 
that  he  thinks  he’d  “like  to  get  into 
the  estimating  end  of  the  business.” 
Asked  why,  he  remembers  “the  skill  I 
had  in  arithmetic  and  in  machine 
operation  in  office  practice”  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  these  skills  will  stand  him 
m  good  stead.  It  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  of  me  to  read  a  great  deal  into 
his  responses,  but  I  tiiink  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  he  has  at  least  remem¬ 
bered  some  of  the  skills  he  managed 


to  acquire  in  office  practice  class  and 
to  relate  them,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
something  that  he  believes  he  can  use 
in  his  career. 

During  fifteen  years  of  work  with 
students  who  could  be  classified  as 
reluctant  learners,  I  have  found  that 
I  have  had  to  overcome  certain  basic 
attitudes  that  students  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  kind  seem  to  acquire— attitudes 
like  these: 

•  They  all  seem  to  think  that  the 
world  is  against  them. 

•  They  are  all  convinced  that  they 
can  do  nothing  right. 

•  They  have  taught  themselves  to 
avoid  responsibility,  because  if  they 
will  not  accept  it  someone  else  will 
accept  it  for  them. 

They  have  developed  an  automatic 
response  along  the  lines  of  “I  don’t 
know  ...  I  can’t”  when  asked  to  do 
something. 

•  They  actively  refuse  to  accept 
anything  new  that  is  being  taught. 

The  Answer:  Responsibility 

To  overcome  these  attitudes,  I  have 
tried  to  provide  a  situation  in  the 
classroom  that  requires  these  students 
to  assume  responsibility.  By  establish¬ 
ing  a  realistic  business  environment 
and  equally  realistic  and  co-ordinated 
problems,  I  do  not  pressure  them  into 
“passing”  anything,  but  I  do  expect 
them  to  produce  something  useful.  I 
encourage  a  willingness  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  by  providing  an  urgent  need 
for  such  skill  or  knowledge  now,  not 
in  the  futme.  They  encourage  each 
other  to  develop  good  work  habits, 
because  no  one  can  do  his  job  ac¬ 
ceptably  without  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  the  entire  group.  They 
lose  the  chip  on  the  shoulder  because 
they  are  not  competing  against  .some 
cold,  remote  statistical  standard  but 
against  themselves. 

To  handle  this  kind  of  class  well, 
one  must  have  the  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  that  these  young  people 
need.  One  must  be  sincere  and  con¬ 
vincing  in  all  relationships  with  stvi- 
dents.  The  teacher  must  encourage 
those  who  deserve  encouragement  and 
must  be  a  taskmaster  to  those  who 
need  to  be  spurred.  He  must  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  and  understanding  of  the 
personal  problems  these  young  people 
face;  but  he  must  also  help  them  to 
recognize  their  problems  and  find  tiie 
solutions  without  becoming  personally 
involved  himself.  He  must  demand 
quality  work  of  every  student  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  demonstrated  ability  to 


perform  and  must  encourage  better 
performance  in  easy  stages.  He  must 
be  relentless  in  his  crusade  to  con¬ 
vince  these  students  that  they  can  do 
as  well  as  they  should. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  one  encom¬ 
passing  objective  of  this  program,  I 
think  I  would  say  that  my  job  is  to 
make  the  youngster  realize  that  he 
does  not  live  in  a  shell,  that  he  is  not 
protected  by  family  or  friends,  that 
he  must  stand  as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity  and  bear  the  burdens  of  that 
community  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  re¬ 
wards  of  being  a  citizen.  One  should 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  students  in 
this  group  of  reluctant  learners  who 
have  been  coddled  by  parents  and 
teachers  alike,  unwittingly  perhaps- 
children  who  have,  for  instance,  beer 
the  recipients  of  what  we  used  to  cal 
“social  promotions,”  with  no  real  in 
vestigation  into  the  capacity  of  th^. 
student  to  achieve.  We  must  admit 
that  all  people  cannot  achieve  the 
same  level  of  competence  in  the  same 
given  time,  nor  wrould  we  exi)ect  them 
to;  yet  each  person  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

Classes  of  this  type  must  be  kept 
to  an  optimum  size  of  fifteen  students 
if  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  be 
effective.  School  boards  may  cry  that 
this  procedure  is  too  expensive;  but 
,  it  is  far  less  expensive  than  permitting 
these  young  i>eople  to  leave  school 
without  giving  them  the  economic 
competence  that  they  need  and  are 
able  to  acquire.  Any  attempt  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  the  new  self-esteem, 
self-confidence  and  sense  of  security 
that  they  build  up  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question. 

And  what  about  the  teacher?  His 
job  is  difficult  and  often  frustrating. 
He  must  use  every  device  at.  his  com¬ 
mand,  every  bit  of  imagination  he 
has.  He  must  expend  hours  of  time, 
as  well  as  much  physical  and  mental 
energy.  But  the  rewards  are  great. 
He  can  say  that  he  has  “saved”  many 
an  individual  from  a  life  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and,  in  many  cases,  has  provided 
the  community  with  a  useful,  eco¬ 
nomically  competent  citizen  instead  of 
an  imemployable  who  must  be  carried 
as  a  tax  burden. 

In  short,  it  is  possible  to  teach  busi¬ 
ness  competence  to  the  slow,  reluctant, 
but  physically  and  mentally  capable 
student— but  it  must  be  done  with 
understanding  and  imagination,  and 
with  a  conscious  awareness  that  all 
people  cannot  compete  on  one  level. 
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Should  I  Consider 


Your  Letter  of  Application? 


An  employer  won't  hire  an  applicant  unless  he's  given  an  incentive  to  do  so 

a  mistake  in  grammar.  The  girl  says 
she’s  had  one  year  of  college.” 

“She  didn’t  take  any  courses  in  my 
department,”  I  said  piously. 

“Speaking  of  stationery,”  Mr.  Pearce 
said,  “locdc  at  the  variety  we  have 
here.  This  paper  is  too  thin;  this  is  a 
page  from  a  notebook;  and  here’s  one 
on  outsize  paper  that  doesn’t  fit  into 
our  file  folder  without  folding.  I  wish 
the  apphcants  would  realize  the  con¬ 
venience  to  us  of  their  using  standard 
bond  paper.” 

“Don’t  you  expect  a  girl  who’s  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  secretarial  position  to  type 
her  application  letter?”  I  asked,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  perfumed  example. 

“Definitely.  She  should  beg  or  bor¬ 
row  a  typewriter  if  she  doesn’t  own 
one.  After  all,  we’ll  hire  her  because 
she  has  a  typing  skill,  and  we  expect 
her  to  display  that  skill  in  her  letter. 
Here’s  one  girl  I  made  an  exception 
for.  She  wrote  this  letter  on  the  ship 
as  she  was  coming  back  from  Europe.” 

I  picked  up  the  next  one.  “This  is 
a  good-looking  letter  except  for  the 
length  of  line.  Too  long  to  be  artistic.” 

“You  know  how  some  girls  are— 
they  set  a.  sixty-space  line  and  typ)e 
all  letters  using  that  length.  In  our 
ofiBce  we  ask  the  girls  to  vary  the  line 
( Continued  on  page  31 ) 


notice  that  Janice  doesn’t  have  a  cor¬ 
ner  on  dirty  type.  There  are  several 
letters  here  with  that  same  fault.” 

He  picked  up  the  next  letter  and 
held  it  up  for  me  to  see.  “This  one  is 
well  written.  It  has  one  erasme,  but 
that  one  is  neatly  done.  She  includes 
a  good  personal  data  sheet.  However, 
she  omitted  the  ‘Mr.’  in  the  inside 
address,  a  title  that  we  prefer  to  in¬ 
clude.  We  find  that  many  beginners 
forget  the  ‘Mr.’  when  it’s  not  dictated.” 

“How  do  you  feel  about  applica¬ 
tions  with  erasvues,  apart  from  their 
neatness  or  messiness?” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  what  you’d  call  a  par¬ 
ticular  man.  We  asked  this  girl  to 
come  in  for  an  interview  and  we  hired 
her.  But  I  do  think  that  if  a  girl  se¬ 
riously  wants  the  job,  shell  write  a 
letter  that’s  perfectly  typed.  If  she’s 
able  to  type  without  error,  the  appli¬ 
cation  letter  is  the  place  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  ability.” 

“Now  this  is  a  lovely  thing,”  he 
continued,  holding  up  the  next  letter. 
“Handwritten  on  blue  stationery.”  He 
held  it  to  his  nose.  “Perfumed,  no  less. 
She  says  she’s  had  two  years  of  typ¬ 
ing,  one  of  shorthand;  she  signs  the 
letter  cozily  with  her  first  name. 
There’s  no  address— oh,  here  it  is,  in 
the  middle  of  the  letter.  And  here’s 


RUTH  UNRAU 

Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan. 


Editor’s  Note;  This  article  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  conversations  that  the  author 
has  had  with  several  businessmen. 


O  O  YOUTD  like  to  hear  my  words 
^  of  wi.sdom  about  application  let¬ 
ters,”  the  personnel  manager  said, 
lerming  back  in  his  swivel  chair.  “Let 
me  show  you  a  few  samples.” 

He  removed  a  file  folder  from  the 
drawer  and  spread  it  open  on  his 
desk.  He  fanned  out  the  correspond¬ 
ence  so  that  I  could  see  it.  I  knew 
that  a  few  of  the  letters  were  from 
students  I  had  taught. 

“Now  this  one  has  good  content 
and  is  neatly  typed,”  Mr.  Pearce  said. 
"But  notice  the  cloudy  type.  We  hired 
Janice  and  she’s  been  an  excellent 
worker.  'The  other  day,  though,  she 
typed  ten  Duplimats  on  which  all  the 
e’s  and  a’s  stood  out  like  polka  dots. 
I  can’t  imagine  that  her  teacher  didn’t 
stress  how  important  it  is  to  be  sure 
the  type  is  clean.” 

Janice  had  been  a  student  of  mine, 
and  I  felt  a  bit  apologetic.  “Some 
things  that  one  teaches  just  don’t  get 
across,  I  guess,”  I  murmured. 

“However,”  he  continued,  “you’ll 


Tty  Thb  Approadi  to 
HUMAN  REUTIONS  INSTRUGION 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  PANEL  for  discussion  of  human  relations  might  in¬ 
clude  a  mother,  a  minister  and  a  guidance  counselor,  plus  a  moderator. 


WILLIAM  B.  BROPHY 

Agricultural  ar>d  Technical  Institute 
Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 

YT^ITH  so  much  emphasis  these 
^  *  days  on  human  relations  as  die 
key  to  business  success,  the  story  of 
what  one  junior  college  has  attempted 
in  human  relations  training  may  be 
helpful. 

Cobleskill  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  which  is  part  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  offers 
two-year,  associate  degree  programs 
in  agriculture,  home  economics  and 
business  technology.  Our  student 
body,  like  so  many  others,  is  increas¬ 
ing;  it  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,  with  a  faculty  numbering  in  the 
30’s.  The  Cobleskill  approach  to  the 
human  relations  instruction  program 
has  been  used  for  at  least  ten  years. 
It  consists  of  devoting  one  day  every 
other  year  to  intensive  examination  of 
human  relations  in  community  hving 
and  on  the  job. 

We  construct  a  morning  panel  of 
prominent  people  from  the  fields  for 


which  our  students  are  preparing,  in¬ 
cluding  leaders  in  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  and  home  economics  and  other 
such  representatives  of  the  community 
as,  for  instance,  a  housewife,  an  educa¬ 
tor  and  a  clergyman.  With  the  entire 
student  body  in  session,  a  keynote 
speaker  points  up  the  purposes  of  the 
day  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
human  relations  in  the  students’  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  After  the  keynote  speech,  each 
panel  member  contributes  briefly  to 
the  topic  from  his  own  particular  point 
of  view.  A  typical  panel  might  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mother  commenting  on 
human  relations  in  the  home,  a 
minister  speaking  on  the  religious  basis 
for  good  human  relations  and  a  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  or  teacher  discussing 
the  opportunities  for  learning  effective 
human  relations  in  the  school  environ¬ 
ment.  Audience  involvement  through 
questions  and  discussion  is  rather 
easily  accomplisho<l,  and  pertinent  and 
lively  interchange  usually  results. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting,  the  faculty, 
the  guests,  graduates  participating  in 


the  program  and  a  group  of  student 
leaders  have  an  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion. 

During  the  afternoon,  each  depart¬ 
ment  develops  its  own  program,  using 
graduates  of  the  department  with 
various  amounts  of  experience  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  employers  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  leaders  in  their  field.  A  panel 
of  these  representative  people  is  able 
to  consider  human  relations  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  of  the  sxrecial  field. 
For  example,  the  business  depart¬ 
ment’s  program  on  our  last  Human 
Relations  Day  included  introductory 
remarks  by  C.  C.  Thome,  Director  of 
Graduate  Programs,  State  Universitv 
College  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Represented  on  the  panel  were  a  con¬ 
troller  from  a  large  retail  department 
store,  a  personnel  manager  from  a 
utility  and  four  graduates  who  had 
speciahzed  in  the  three  business  pro¬ 
grams  that  the  college  offers.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  some  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  panel  members  is 
essential.  Suitable  topics  for  panel 
members  are  numerous;  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  might  include: 

•  The  reasons  employees  are  dis¬ 
charged 

•  What  should  be  the  attitude  of 
a  beginning  worker  in  the  business 
field 

•  Factors  that  make  for  success 
in  business  positions 

•  Mistakes  made  in  interviews  by 
applicants  for  positions  in  business 

•  Continued  self-improvement  pos¬ 
sibilities  available  after  a  business 
career  begins 

•  The  degree  of  importance  of 
pay  and  allowances  to  the  employee 

•  What  W(;  look  for  in  beginning 
employees  for  our  business 

It  is  usually  desirable  also  to  afford 
some  follow-up  and  continuity  by 
encouraging  some  discussion  in  the 
classes  on  the  day  following  Human 
Relations  Day. 

One  innovation  in  the  Cobleskill 
program  last  spring  was  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  summary  of  replies  from 
fifty  business  graduates  giving  their 
thoughts  on  the  importance  of  human 
relatiqns.  The  business  graduates  were 
asked  to  give  some  consideration  to, 
then  briefly  describe,  what  they  con- 
sidere<l  to  be  the  most  important  rule 
for  getting  along  with  co-workers  on 
the  job.  These  rephes  were  duplicated, 
then  provided  with  a  cover  and  an 
introductory  letter  by  the  division 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Effective  SHORTHAND  Teaching 


ROBERT  L>  GRUBBS  /  University  of  Pittsburgh 


10.  Student  Self-Appraisal  in  Transcription 


From  the  beginning  of  the 

term,  your  transcription  students 
wiD  want  to  know,  “how’m  I  doing?” 
They'll  be  better  transcribers  if  they 
never  have  to  ask  the  question;  and 
they  won’t  need  to  if  you  develop 
your  teaching  plans  in  such  a  way 
that  each  student  can  make  continu¬ 
ous  self-appraisals  of  his  growth. 

Self-appraisal  is  among  the  most 
effective  training  devices  you  can 
employ.  The  opportunity  to  make  a 
daily  analysis  of  personal  progress 
toward  known  goals  is  a  sharp  spur 
to  individual  aduevement.  Teach 
your  students  right  from  the  start 
how  to  set  values  on  their  own  work 
in  your  transcription  class.  And  don’t 
overlook  your  stake  in  an  effective 
transcription  self-appraisal  teaching 
plan:  you  minimize  your  paper  mark¬ 
ing  burden  and  the  self-rating  scores 
of  your  students  will  still  provide 
you  with  plenty  of  evidence  to  verify 
periodic  grade  estimates  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  suggest  a  teaching  and 
appraisal  plan  through  which  your 
students  can  know  “how’m  I  doing?” 


without  harassing  you  with  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

To  evaluate  any  transcription  job 
properly  and  fairly,  you  must  con¬ 
sider  at  least  four  elements:  First,  the 
speed  with  wliich  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced;  second, '  the  accuracy  of  the 
message  it  contains;  third,  the  extent 
to  which  correct  English  usage  has 
been  employed  in  typing  the  mes¬ 
sage;  and  fourth,  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  completed  job.  These 
evaluative  elements  are  also  signposts 
that  indicate  the  avenues  your  teach¬ 
ing,  training  and  review  activities 
should  follow  in  the  transcription 
semester. 

You  will  therefore  want  to  plan  your 
transcription  laboratory  experiences 
so  that  none  of  these  four  evaluative 
elements  that  c-ontribute  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  skill  will  ever  be  ignored;  so  that 
each  will  receive  regular,  intermittent 
major  emphasis.  Such  planning  will 
lead  to  a  schedule  of  transcription 
teaching  and  evaluative  emphases  that 
cycles  or  repeats  every  four  weeks. 

In  calendar  form,  your  transcrip¬ 
tion  plan  might  look  like  this: 


Week  of  Major  Emphasis 

Cycle  1 

Oct.  2  Transcription  Rate 
Oct.  9  Verbatim  Transcripts 
Oct.  16  English  Applications 
Oct.  23  Transcript  Appearance 

Cycle  2 

Oct.  30  Transcription  Rate 
Nov.  6  Verbatim  Transcripts 
etc.  etc. 

During  the  week  of  October  2,  speed 
of  transcription  will  receive  major  em¬ 
phasis  with  minor  attention  to  the 
other  elements;  the  next  week,  the 
accuracy  of  the  message  will  receive 
major  attention  and  only  appropriate 
minor  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  other  elements;  the  third  week, 
the  major  objective  will  be  to  im¬ 
prove  or  perfect  English  applications 
in  producing  satisfactory  transcripts 
with  only  minor  regard  for  speed  and 
the  other  elements;  and  the  fourth 
week  of  the  cycle,  the  major  goal  will 
be  to  perfect  those  aspects  of  tran¬ 
scription  that  affect  the  appearance 
of  business  letters.  The  cycle  is  then 
repeated  beginning  with  the  week  of 
October  30.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


i  ' 

■TRANSCRIPTION  SELF-APPRAISAL  CHART  1 

90-100  = 

A 

! 

80-  89  = 

B 

Transcription  Emphasis:  TRANSCRIPTION  RATE  (twam) 

70-  79  = 

C 

Transcription  Lab  Time:  30  minutes  (min.  rate  20  twam) 

60-  69  = 

D 

Points 

The  Job  » 

per  letter 

Total 

4  letters  (600  words)  complete 

15 

60 

Bonus  Points 

A.  30  or  more  twam  (20  minutes  or  less) 

4 

(16) 

25  to  29  twam  (24  minutes  or  less) 

3 

(12) 

B.  English  Applications  100%  accurate 

2 

8 

C.  Message  100%  accurate,  verbatim 

2 

8 

D.  Transcript  Appearance,  clean,  balanced,  etc. 

2 

8 

Total  possible 

100 

TRANSCRIPTION  SELF-APPRAISAL  CHART  2 

90-100  = 

A 

80-  89  = 

B 

Transcription  Emphasis:  TRANSCRIPT  ACCURACY 

70-  79  = 

C 

Transcription  Lab  Time:  30  minutes  (min.  rate  20  twam) 

60-  69  = 

D 

The  Joh 

Points 
per  letter 

ToUl 

4  letters  (600  words)  complete 

15 

60 

Bonus  Points 

A.  Message  100%  accurate,  verbatim 

4 

16 

B.  English  Applications  100%  accurate 

3 

12 

C.  Transcript  Appearance,  clean,  balanced,  etc. 

2 

8 

D.  25  or  more  twam  (24  minutes  or  less) 

1 

4 

Total  possible 

100 

TRANSCRIPTION  SELF-APPRAISAL  CHART  3 

90-100  = 

A 

80-  89  = 

B 

Transcription  Emphasis:  ENGLISH  APPLICATIONS 

70-  79  = 

C 

Transcription  Lab  Time:  30  minutes  (min.  rate  20  twam) 

60-  69  = 

D 

The  Joh 

Points 
per  letter 

Total 

4  letters  (600  words)  complete 

15 

60 

Bonus  Points  I 

A.  English  Applications  100%  accurate 

4 

16 

B.  Message  100%  accurate,  verbatim 

3 

12 

C.  Transcript  Appearance,  clean,  balanced,  etc. 

2 

8 

D.  25  or  more  twam  (24  minutes  or  less) 

1 

4 

.  '  ■  ■  Total  possible 

100 

TRANSCRIPTION  SELF-APPRAISAL  CHART  4 

90-100  = 

A 

80-  89  = 

B 

Transcription  Emphasis:  TRANSCRIPT  APPEARANCE 

70-  79  = 

C 

Transcription  Lab  Time:  30  minutes  (min.  rate  20  twam) 

60-  69  = 

D 

The  Joh 

Points 
per  letter 

Total 

4  letters  (600  words)  complete 

15 

60 

Bonus  Points 

A.  Transcript  Appearance,  no  erasures,  etc. 
and 

Message  100%  accurate,  verbatim 

7 

28 

B.  English  Aiqrlications  100%  accurate 

2 

8 

C.  25  or  more  twam  (24  minutes  or  less) 

1 

4 

Total  possible 

1 _ 

100 

Self-Appraisal  Charts 

To  capitalize  on  the  obvious  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  advantages  inherent 
in  your  program  of  cycling  transcrip¬ 
tion  emphases,  your  students  must  be 
able  to  calculate  daily  their  achieve¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  elements  involved 
in  transcription  success.  Since  you 
measure  achievement  in  terms  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  you  should  relate  your  stu¬ 
dent  self-appraisal  program  to  the 
four-week  cycle  of  teaching  empha¬ 
sis.  In  addition,  you  will  want  to  fash¬ 
ion  the  program  so  that  practically 
continuous  self-appraisal  can  be  ef¬ 
fected,  so  that  every  transcription  ses¬ 
sion  may  -be  followed  immediately 
with  self-evaluation  of  growth  in  the 
skill  or  element  receiving  major  at¬ 
tention,  so  that  teaching  and  measure¬ 
ment  become  concomitants  in  the 
training  program.  To  help  you  meet 
these  challenges  of  a  continuous  self- 
a{^raisal  program,  the  diarts  in  Fig¬ 
ures  1  through  4  have  been  prepared. 

The  charts  are  for  your  students  to 
use  as  guides  in  evaluating  each 
transcription  job  they  do.  There  is  a 
chart  for  each  of  the  elements  you 
feature  in  your  cycle  of  teaching  em¬ 
phasis.  Eacb  chart  describes  a  stand¬ 
ard  transcription  job  of  three  or  four 
letters  totaling  approximately  600 
words  ( including  inside  addresses  and 
closings)  to  be  transcribed  in  30 
minutes  or  less.  A  system  of  bonus 
points  that  may  be  earned  by  your 
students  is  spread  over  each  of  the 
elements  involved  in  transcription  suc¬ 
cess;  but  the  eluent  receiving  major 
attention  during  the  week  is  weighted 
so  it  has  a  larger  value  than  the 
others. 

The  charts  outline  a  basic,  daily 
program  of  evaluation  that  provides 
bonuses  for  satisfactory  performance 
but  never  penalizes  for  transcription 
infractions.  They  represent  a  positive 
land  of  evaluation  rather  than  the 
negative  “take  off  10  for  each  mis¬ 
take”  that  is  so  common  (and  so  fruit¬ 
less).  Make  the  charts  yardsticks,  or 
measures,  that  reflect  your  teaching 
emphasis,  that  spur  performance  by 
offering  points  for  excellence  and  that 
billboard  student  goals. 

Chart  1  is  for  use  during  the  weeks 
when  your  major  emphasis  is  on  tran- 
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scription  rate;  Chart  2  for  use  during 
the  weeks  when  you  and  your  stu¬ 
dents  are  pursuing  the  goal  of  ver¬ 
batim  transcripts;  Chart  3  for  the 
weeks  in  which  the  major  attention  is 
being  directed  to  English  applications 
in  typing  transcripts;  and  Chart  4, 
which  combines  transcript  appearance 
with  verbatim  accuracy  for  obvious 
reasons,  may  be  used  during  the  weeks 
when  you  are  focusing  the  attention 
of  your  students  on  those  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  pleasing  appearance 
of  transcripts. 

So  that  your  students  can  know  and 
understand  in  advance  the  kind  of 
evaluative  scale  with  which  they  are 
going  to  work  during  their  self-ap¬ 
praisal  sessions,  you  should  reproduce 
each  chart  on  a  poster  board.  You 
can  then,  every  Monday,  hang  the 
appropriate  chart  in  some  good  spot 
in  your  classroom  where  it  will  spot¬ 
light  the  major  objective  of  the  week’s 
work.  Poster  boards  measuring  20  by 
30  inches  or  larger  are  ideal.  Use  a 
felt  tip  pen  or  other  suitable  lettering 
instrument  to  record  the  evaluative 
information  and  other  details  on  each 
board. 

The  time  limits,  rates  and  point 
values  on  the  charts  are  simply  recom¬ 
mendations.  You  may  want  to  change 
them  according  to  the  competence 
of  your  students,  the  difficulty  or 
length  of  the  material  employed  in 
your  transcription  lab  sessions,  the 
number  ci  carbon  copies  to  be  made 
and  according  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  your  students.  Remem¬ 
ber,  there  is  no  magic  in  the  point 
values  or  in  the  requirements  for  win¬ 
ning  any  of  the  bonus  points.  The 
magic,  if  any,  stems  from  student 
self-appraisal.  The  charts,  showing  the 
bonuses  and  grade  rewards,  provide 
the  means  for  self -appraisal.  Change 
the  charts  to  fit  your  particular  needs, 
but  don’t  eliminate  them  from  your 
program. 

Self-Appraisal  in  Action 

To  put  your  self-appraisal  plan  in 
action,  announce  on  Monday,  by 
hanging  the  appropriate  chart  in  its 
place  in  your  classroom,  which  tran¬ 
scription  element  is  to  be  emphasized 
for  the  week.  Let’s  suppose  it  is 


Transcription  Rate  week.  You  will, 
therefore,  have  your  students  use 
Chart  1  in  evaluating  the  merits  of 
their  transcription  jobs  during  the 
week. 

For  your  transcription  lab  sessions 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  dictate  three  or  four  letters  total¬ 
ing  approximately  600  words.  As 
usual,  discuss  any  grammar,  spelling 
or  punctuation  problems  that  may 
occur  in  the  letters  before  the  tran¬ 
scription-typing  begins.  When  all  po¬ 
tential  transcription  hazards  have 
been  located  or  removed,  time  the 
transcription-typing  for  exactly  30 
minutes. 

Some  students  will,  of  course,  fin¬ 
ish  the  transcription  in  less  than  30 
minutes.  Instruct  them  to  signal  you 
when  they  finish  the  job  so  you  can 
note  the  time  they  used.  If  they  finish 
the  600-word  transcription  job  in  20 
minutes  or  less,  their  stroking  rate 
(twam)  is  30  or  more  words  a  min¬ 
ute  (600/20).  The  bonus  for  30 
twam  or  more  is  4  points  for  each 
letter.  You  immediately  inform  them 
of  their  time  and  tell  them  they  have 
won  the  16  bonus  points  for  30  or 
more  twam.  Some  students  will  signal 
that  they  have  finished  somewhere 
between  20  and  24  minutes.  Th-'se 
students  win  speed  bonuses  too.  So 
note  their  time  and  tell  them  that 
they  have  won  12  bonus  points  (3 
for  each  letter)  for  transcribing  at  a 
rate  from  25  to  29  twam.  As  the  stu¬ 
dents  signal  you  that  they  have  fin¬ 
ished,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  write  their 
names  on  tlie  board  in  the  order  they 
finish  and  jot  down  the  time  and  twam 
beside  each  name.  You  can  calculate 
their  twam  quickly  and  easily  by  di¬ 
viding  600  words  by  the  time  to  the 
nearest  minute  they  took  to  finish 
their  jobs.  The  rank  arrangement  of 
names  on  the  board  is  good  recogni¬ 
tion  for  each  student  and  gives  you  a 
check  against  their  claim  to  the  bonus 
points. 

When  the  30  minutes  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  lab  period  has  expired,  stop 
everyone  who  has  not  already  finish¬ 
ed  the  job  and  have  all  students  as¬ 
semble  their  transcripts  in  the  order 
they  were  dictated.  Then  quickly 
read  (or  have  one  of  your  students 


read)  the  letters  from  your  key.  Di¬ 
rect  your  students  to  mark  their  own 
papers  as  you  read.  Spell  out  words 
that  you  know  are  likely  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome  as  you  read.  Encourage  your 
students  to  call  for  the  spelling  of  any 
word  about  which  they  may  be  im- 
certain-. 

At  first  you  will  have  to  help  your 
students  distinguish  between  English 
application  errors  and  message  errors. 
This  is  easy.  The  message  is  incorrect 
imless  it  is  verbatim,  word  for  word. 
No  bonuses  can  be  won  if  there  ’s 
even  one  deviation  from  the  message 
as  you  dictated  it.  The  English  ap¬ 
plications  bonus  can  be  won  only  if 
all  words  are  correctly  spelled,  punc¬ 
tuation  and  paragraphing  precisely  in¬ 
serted,  capitals,  numbers,  symbols, 
quotes,  etc.,  employed  according  to 
your  guiding  rules. 

When  you  have  read  the  letters  in 
the  job  quickly  so  that  your  students 
can  determine  if  they  transcribed  the 
messages  accurately  and  applied  the 
English  correctly,  permit  them  to  make 
quick  value  judgments  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  transcripts.  You  will 
want  to  caution  them  that  too  many 
corrections  (how  many  is  too  many 
is  for  you  to  decide  with  your  stu¬ 
dents),  dirt  or  lipstick  smudges,  poor 
placement,  ragged  margins,  etc.,  all 
destroy  the  attractive  appearance  of 
a  letter  and  prevent  it  from  earning 
any  bonus  points  under  Transcript 
Appearance  in  the  chart. 

Instruct  your  students  to  place  the 
tally  for  each  letter  at  the  bottom 
right-hand  comer  of  the  transcript. 
Each  complete  letter  is  worth  15 
points  no  matter  how  many  infractions 
it  contains.  Each  student  who  com¬ 
pletes  all  four  letters  (if  you  use  only 
three  letters,  each  is  worth  20 
points),  even  though  there  are  errors 
in  the  transcripts,  earns  60  points. 
These  points  are  given  on  the  basis 
that  “just  doing”  the  letters  is  worth¬ 
while  practice  and  easily  warrants  at 
least  a  D  grade.  To  build  the  grade 
into  something  better,  however,  takes 
a  little  more  eflFort  than  “just  doing”; 
and  bonus  points  to  be  earned  in  the 
major  and  related  transcription  em¬ 
phases  provide  each  student  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


R 

a  below-par  D  and  the  coveted  A. 

When  your  students  have  complet¬ 
ed  the  tally  on  each  of  their  letters, 
have^  them  record  the  totals  on  the 
top  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  and  determine  the  sum  for 
the  job.  By  checking  with  the  chart, 
each  student  can  quickly  translate 
this  into  a  letter  grade.  If  you  and 
your  students  prefer,  you  may  add 
the  daily  totals  for  the  entire  week 
and  divide  this  weekly  grand  total  by 
the  number  of  transcription  sessions 
you  have  had  to  get  the  average  and 
the  letter  grade  for  the  week. 

Each  week,  as  you  introduce  major 
emphasis  on  one  of  the  evaluative  ele¬ 
ments  in  transcription  skill,  select  the 
appropriate  chart  to  guide  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  self-appraisal.  Use  the 
scoring  procedures  explained  above 
with  each  of  the  charts.  When  you 
are  working  with  Chart  4,  however, 
one  small  change  in  procedure  seems 
wise.  The  big  bonus  for  Transcript 
Appearance  should  be  coupled  with 
the  bonus  for  a  100  per  cent  accurate 
message.  If  you  don’t,  your  students 
will  soon  discover  that  it  is  possible 
to  win  the  Appearance  bonus  by  sim¬ 
ply  failing  to  erase  errors;  and  some 
errors,  if  not  erased,  could  easily  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  the  message.  It’s 
probably  wise,  therefore,  to  tie  these 
two  transcription  elements  together 
and  award  bonus  points  only  when 
perfection  has  been  adiieved  in  both. 

The  Friday  Notebook 

Another  interesting  teaching  and 
self -appraisal  device  is  the  Friday 
Notebook.  This  third  notebook  will 
help  you  and  your  students  keep  tabs 
on  the  development  of  transcription¬ 
typing  skill.  As  explained  in  a  previous 
article,  transcribing  is  essentially  the 
business  of  transliterating;  that  is, 
typing  in  the  characters  and  spelling 
of  a  difFerent  alphabet  than  the  one 
in  which  the  copy  has  been  written. 
I  like  to  call  this  process  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  from  shorthand,  transcription-typ¬ 
ing,  to  distinguish  it  from  typing  from 
English  print. 

For  transcription  -  typing  self  -  ap¬ 
praisals,  have  your  students  maintain 
a  Friday  Notebook.  (Sometimes  I  call 
it  “The  Third  Notebook’’ — one  for 


homework;  another  for  class  dicta¬ 
tion;  the  third,  the  Friday  Notebook, 
for  transcription-typing  timings.)  It 
gets  its  unusual  name  because  Fri¬ 
days  are  good  days  for  checking  each 
of  the  skills  involved  in  successful 
transcripti(m  power,  because  it  can  be 
used  most  advantageously  in  apprais¬ 
ing  some  of  these  skills  and  because 
it  is  different  from  the  other  notebooks 
your  students  employ. 

A  Friday  Notebook  is  a  book  of 
student  self-written  shorthand  mate¬ 
rial  for  use  in  3-,  5-  and  7-minutc 
transcription-typing  timed  writings. 
The  Friday  Notebook  serves  very 
nearly  the  same  purpose  in  your  tran¬ 
scription  class  that  a  book  of  timed- 
writing  material  (say.  Sustained 
Timed  Writings)  serves  in  a  good 
typewriting  class.  It  is  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  and  accurate  stroking  skill 
and  to  provide  a  quick,  easy-to-use 
measure  of  progress  in  typing  from 
shorthand  copy.  The  material  is,  of 
course,  written  in  each  learner’s  own 
shorthand. 

Friday  Notebook  Material 

The  material  for  your  students  to 
record  from  dictation  in  their  Friday 
Notebooks  should  be  selected  with 
care.  It  should  be  easy  to  typewrite 
and  easy  to  record  in  shorthand.  If 
you  use  easy-to-type  material,  your 
students  can  give  most  of  their  con¬ 
scious  attention  while  typing,  and 
without  interrupting  the  typing,  to 
the  decisions  that  must  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  correct  spelling,  precise  punc¬ 
tuation,  appropriate  capitalization,  and 
so  on.  Timed-writing  books  for  typing 
class  are  good  sources  of  Friday  Note¬ 
book  dictation  material,  as  are  typing 
textlxx^s.  Sustained  Timed  Writings, 
by  Grubbs  and  White,  contains  many 
smooth-running  timed-writings  that 
you  will  find  ideal  for  dictating  into 
the  Friday  Notebooks.  If  you  choose 
material  from  typing  textbooks,  how¬ 


ever,  be  careful  to  avoid  dictating  par¬ 
agraphs  that  are  especially  rigged  to 
emphasize  specific  typing  techniques 
or  stroking  patterns.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  also  are  good  sources  of  the 
kind  of  material  your  students  will 
enjoy  recording  and  typing. 

The  selecticms  for  the  Friday  Note¬ 
book  may  contain  from  200  to  400 
words.  Prepare  a  title  for  each  of 
them  so  that  your  students  can  record 
the  titles  in  an  index  in  the  front  of 
their  notebooks.  Dictate  each  selec¬ 
tion  to  your  students  at  very  slow 
rates  (I  usually  dictate  at  60).  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  dictation  at  precise  speeds, 
type  the  material  in  50-space  lines 
and  dictate  from  your  typewritten 
copy.  As  there  will  be  ten  words  to  a 
line,  you  can  easily  and  accurately 
pace  your  dictation;  for  example,  6 
lines  a  minute,  a  line  each  10  seconds, 
equals  60  warn. 

The  Friday  Chart 

The  Friday  Notebook  is  half  of  the 
transcriptimi  -  typing  self  -  appraisal 
plan.  The  chart  in  Figure  5  is  the 
other  half.  Use  this  chart  to  help 
your  students  make  inunediate  self¬ 
appraisals  of  their  straight-copy  tran¬ 
scription-typing  progress.  You  may  re¬ 
produce  the  chart  on  a  poster  board 
of  good  size,  say  20  by  30  inches, 
with  a  felt  tip  pen  and  place  it  in 
an  appropriate  place  in  your  room.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  duplicate  the 
chart  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper  and 
give  one  to  each  of  your  students. 
Have  them  paste  the  chart  on  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover  of  their  Friday  Note¬ 
books.  When  you  are  duplicating  the 
chart,  you  may  if  you  wish  change 
the  rates,  grades,  error  ceilings,  etc., 
in  any  way  that  will  make  them  more 
appropriate  or  challenging  to  your 
students. 

The  table  in  Figure  5  is  adapted 
from  a  tyi)ewriting  chart  developed 
by  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  illustrated 


Figure  5 

STRAIGHT-COPY  TRANSCRIPTION  RATE  SCALE 


Error  CROSS  SPEED 


Skill  Level 

Minutes 

Ceiling 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Beginning  Transcription 

3 

3 

25 

20 

15 

10 

Transcription  Skill  Building 

5 

3 

30 

25 

20 

15 

Transcription  0£Bce  Practice 

7 

3 

35 

30 

25 

20 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


in  the  December,  1957,  issue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  magazine.  It  divides  the 
transcription  semester  into  three  in¬ 
tervals,  or  stages,  of  transcription 
growth.  In  the  first  few  weeks,  Be¬ 
ginning  Transcription,  give  only  3- 
minute  writings  from  the  Friday  Note¬ 
book.  In  the  second  and  longest  stage 
of  transcription  growth.  Transcription 
Skill  Building,  give  only  5-minute  writ¬ 
ings  from  the  Friday  Notebook.  In  the 
last  two  or  tluee  weeks  of  the  semes¬ 
ter,  Transcription  Office  Practice,  you 
may  if  you  wish  give  7-  or  even  10- 
minute  writings  from  the  Friday  Note¬ 
book. 

Diu-ing  each  of  the  stages  of  tran¬ 
scription  development,  the  chief  ob¬ 
jective  of  each  student  is  to  type  a 
transcription  -  typing  timed  -  writing 
that  will  “get  on  the  chart”;  that  is, 
be  eligible  for  consideration  for  one 
of  the  letter  grades  appearing  on  the 
chart.  To  be  eligible,  a  paper  must 
contain  not  more  than  three  errors.  If 
you  hold  this  error  ceiling  constant 
throughout  the  semester,  as  the  time 
intervals  increase,  your  students  will 
have  to  improve  their  per  cent  of  ac¬ 
curacy  as  well  as  their  stroking  rate 
in  typing  from  shorthand  timed-writ¬ 
ing  material  to  “slay  on  the  chart.” 

Phrase  remember  that  papers  con¬ 
taining  more  than  three  errors  are  not 
“F”  papers;  there  is  no  provision  for 
an  F  grade  on  the  chart.  These  papers 
are  simply  not  eligible  for  considera¬ 
tion.  The  students  who  have  typing 
papers  within  the  error  ceiling  may 
compute  their  gross  words  a  minute, 
note  their  category  on  the  chart  and 
place  the  letter  grade  their  effort  has 
won  on  their  papers  before  handing 
them  to  you.  You  may  then  place  the 
letter  grade  in  whatever  record  book 
you  wish  to  maintain  for  the  Friday 
Notebook  tests. 

The  material  in  the  Friday  Note¬ 
book  will  not,  of  course,  contain  a 
word  or  stroke  count.  You  must  there¬ 
fore  teach  your  students  to  compute 
their  gross  writing  speeds  from  their 
own  typing  paper.  This  is  particularly 
easy  to  do  if  you  permit  your  students 
to  use  a  ten-word  typing  line  (50- 
space  line)  for  their  timed-writing 
tests.  All  they  need  do  to  determine 
gross  words  a  minute  is  multiply  the 


number  of  lines  they  have  typed  by 
10  and  divide  this  product  by  the 
number  of  minutes  typed.  Never  exact 
a  penalty  for  errors — ^let  the  error 
ceiling  set  the  standard  of  accuracy 
and  then  have  your  students  evaluate 
their  performance  on  the  basis  of 
gross  words  a  minute. 

Friday  Notebook  Arrangements 

When  you  issue  the  Friday  Note¬ 
books  at  the  beginning  of  the  semes¬ 
ter,  have  your  students  mark  a  capital 
A  on  the  first  page  in  the  bottom 


right-hand  comer.  On  the  second 
page,  have  them  place  a  capital  B. 
Then  have  them  number  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  in  order,  starting  with  1. 

The  page  marked  with  A  (Figure 
6)  will  be  the  index  page  and  should 
be  captioned  so  that  the  title  of  the 
shorthand  timed-writing  material  and 
its  page  numbers  can  be  indexed 
precisely  by  each  student  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  material  has  been  taken 
in  shorthand.  The  page  marked  witli 
B  (Figure  7)  should  be  captioned  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  can  keep 
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a  record  of  his  transcription -typing 
scores  and  grades. 

As  the  transcription  semester  wears 
on  and  the  students  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  timed-writing  selections  record¬ 
ed  in  their  books,  you  can  occasion¬ 
ally  let  each  of  them  choose  his 
favorite  selection  to  use  in  the  self¬ 
appraisal  timed-writings.  This  will  give 
them  confidence  and  a  measure  of 
their  skill  in  transcribing  cold  notes; 
and  the  repetitive  practice  is  ideal. 

Even  though  you  may  refer  to  it 
as  the  Friday  Notebook,  you  need 
not  confine  its  use  to  Fridays.  Your 
youngsters  will  want  more  opportu¬ 
nities  than  they  can  get  on  Fridays 
to  get  a  paper  “on  the  chart.”  Be 
generous  with  the  c^portimities.  Re¬ 
member  that  whenever  a  skill  test 
duplicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
actual  skill  would  be  employed  in 
doing  a  job,  it’s  a  good  teaching  de¬ 
vice  as  well  as  an  appraisal  device. 
The  Friday  Notebook  and  its  routines 
seem  to  qualify  very  well  under  this 
principle.  In  any  case,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  the  Friday  Notebook 
is  their  favorite  notebook— and  yours. 
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There's  a  delightful  story  about  a  pre¬ 
cocious  five-year-old  that  should  serve  to  remind  us  of  some  of  the  inanities 
that  go  on  in  the  name  of  education. 

The  mother  of  the  precocious  one  was  trying  to  convince  the  principal 
that  the  child  was  definitely  ready  for  the  first  grade  and  should  skip 
kindergarten  because  her  unusually  large  vocabulary  made  her  “ripe”  for 
the  business  of  reading.  The  principal,  who  had  ideas  of  his  own  about 
the  values  cf  kindergarten,  was  not  impressed  by  the  repeated  references 
to  the  child’s  vocabulary.  Finally,  in  an  “Okay,  suppose  you  prove  it” 
attitude,  he  said  exasperatedly  to  the  child,  “AU  rightl  Say  some  words.” 
Whereupon  the  child  gave  him  a  puzzled  look  and  asked  incredulously, 
“Purely  irrelevant  words?” 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  indeed!  But  we  don’t  have  to  go  to  ele¬ 
mentary  principals  to  find  oiu:  examples  of  irrelevancy.  It’s  just  more 
comfortable.  Or  perhaps  it’s  easier  for  us  to  see  the  irrelevancy  and  the 
inanities  more  objectively  when  the  situation  is  a  bit  removed  from  us. 

The  irrelevancies  in  education— in  business  education,  to  bring  it  closer 
to  home!  For  example,  take  the  coimtless  shorthand  teachers  who  give 
their  140  warn  “takes”  (tests)  on  Congressional  material  when  not  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  their  students  will  ever  work  with  Congressional  material! 
Why  do  they  do  it?  Well,  I  could  name  a  couple  of  very  good  reascms,  but 
they  wouldn’t  be  at  all  complimentary.  Two  other  reasons,  still  not  in  the 
compliment  class  but  not  quite  so  personally  defaming,  are  ( 1 )  Given  a  few 
Congressional  shortcuts,  almost  any  shorthand  student  can  pass  140  warn 
tests  on  Congressional  material  more  easily  than  she  can  on  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness-vocabulary  material.  (2)  Most  of  the  prepared  tests  at  140  warn  are 
still  available  only  on  Congressional  material. 

Now  somebody  can  hop  right  up  and  argue  that  only  students  who  are 
going  to  do  Congressional  or  court  reporting  need  to  have  140  warn  speed 
in  shorthand;  but  I  can  find  you  plenty  of  teachers  and  considerable 
evidence  to  support  the  opposite  side  of  that  argument.  Or  take  the  periods 
spent  in  some  typewriting  classes  perfecting  chainfeeding  of  envelopes, 
when  almost  any  ofiBce  today  does  the  job  by  machine  or  has  printed  or 
duplicated  labels  for  its  mailing  lists.  And  take  the  outmoded  letter  forms 
still  being  taught— or  the  abbreviation  for  “Esquire”! 

Move  over  into  curriculum.  How  many  curriculums  still  stress  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  when  half  the  students  taking  the 
curriculums  are  working  at  part-time  jobs  in  distributive  occupations?  Is 
the  fact  that  more  workers  are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  today  than  in  production  relevant  to  business  education?  If  so, 
are  we  changing  the  curriculum  to  keep  it  relevant?  Are  the  changes  that 
automation  is  making  in  the  office  world  relevant  to  business  education? 
If  so,  is  what  we  are  teaching  relevant  to  the  systems  and  procedures,  the 
machines  that  our  students  will  oicounter  in  office  work?  i 

Look  at  curriculum  in  another  way.  Is  what  we  teach  in  one  “subject” 
or  block  of  material  relevant  to  the  total  learning  process,  to  the  over-all 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  help  the  student  attain?  Or  is  much  of  what  we 
teach  in  business  education  about  as  related  to  the  total  educational  aims 
for  today’s  youth  as  were  the  “purely  irrelevant  words”  to  the  five-year-old’s 
situation? 

How  relevant  is  your  teaching  to  the  needs  of  today’s  youth?  That’s  a 
good  question  to  think  about  over  the  summer. 

And  speaking  of  summer— Happy  vacation,  everybody! 


Perhaps  you  may  be  wondering  at 
this  point  whether  students  can  be 
trusted  to  make  acceptable  value 
judgments  concerning  their  own  work 
and  whether  they  will  be  honest  in 
marking  their  own  transcripts.  At  first, 
perhaps  not;  but  to  learn  to  be  honest 
and  to  use  sound  judgment  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  business  correspond- 
en'.^e  is,  or  should  be,  an  important 
ol'i^ctive  to  be  achieved  by  each  stu¬ 
dent  in  your  transcription  class. 

When  you  inform  your  students 
that  you  are  going  to  use  a  bonus 
system  of  evaluation  instead  of  a  pen¬ 
alty  or  “take-oflF-so-many”  system, 
you  may  expect  a  happy,  new  attitude 
toward  evaluation  to  develop.  More¬ 
over,  your  students  have  survived  the 
agonies  and  hard  work  of  two  pre¬ 
vious  semesters  of  shorthand;  they 
have  fairly  well  fixed  vocational  ca¬ 
reer  plans;  their-interest  in  their  own 
self-development  is  high.  If  at  this 
point  in  their  training  you  and  your 
students  cannot  look  each  other 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  know  that 
the  other  is  an  honest,  trustworthy, 
good  friend,  something  is  wrong.  Yes, 
definitely  permit  your  students  to 
participate  in  judging  the  merits  of 
their  work  under  your  friendly  super¬ 
vision.  They  will  have  to  do  it  next 
year  in  somebody’s  office! 

(This  article  concludes  the  series.) 
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follow  the  regular  English  course,  but 
it  would  be  devoted  solely  to  terms 
applicable  to  business— word-choice 
situations,  spelling  demons,  punctua¬ 
tion  principles,  etc.  Follow  this  study 
with  scored  proofreading  tests  for  the 
detection  of  errors. 

Teachers  and  administrators:  Make 
the  course  in  proofreading  a  “must” 
not  only  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
skill  subjects  but  for  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  students  as  well.  Students 
should  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  proof¬ 
reading  course  if  they  do  not  maintain 
satisfactory  grades  in  other  subjects, 
or  whenever  conditions  warrant. 

Our  pre.sent-day  students  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  at  their  disposal  a  variety 
of  attractive  courses.  In  fact,  they  can 
pursue  anything  from  proper  groom¬ 
ing  to  the  wonders  of  electronics— a 
range  of  subject  matter  that  is  worth¬ 
while  in  this  amazing  age.  However, 
it  is  also  apparent  that,  in  our  thirst 
for  progress  and  modernization,  we 
too  often  neglect  altogether  or  barely 
touch  on  basic  essentials.  We  are  able 
to  cite  weaknesses  in  our  students,  but 
our  problem  is  to  remedy  the  weak¬ 
nesses. 

In  the  event  that  these  “dream 
courses”  materialize,  it  just  might  be 
possible  that  through  this  indirect, 
long-range  approach  we  shall  be  able 
to  eliminate  a  sizable  per  cent  of 
failures  and  dropouts,  both  in  school 
and  on  the  job.  Problems  often  arise 
because  of  unfavorable  pre-existent 
conditions.  If  we  as  teachers  fail  to 
attain  the  results  we  would  like  to 
have,  it  is  time  to  look  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  courses,  which  could 
well  be  characterized  by  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  basic  fundamentals.  It 
is  very  possible  that  we  have  digressed 
a  little  too  far  from  the  practical  side 
of  business  education. 

Ellen  Krugeb 

Minnesota  School  of  Business 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

APRIL  PROBLEM 

SOME  TIME  AGO,  I  submitted  a 
problem  to  the  Problem  Clinic  deal- 
inff  with  the  attitudes  of  minority 
groups  who  consider  themselves  "per- 
secutedT  by  an  instructor.  In  answer 
to  this  problem,  I  received  only  one 
sufifiested  solution.  It  said,  "Find  out 
why  the  students  feel  so.”  I  hope  I 
can  clarify  my  position. 

When  I  previously  presented  the 
problem,  I  went  into  detail,  telling 
what  students  of  minority  groups 
have  done  in  my  various  classes.  Per¬ 
haps  I  dwelt  too  much  on  the  actions 
of  the  students  without  getting  across 


the  emotions  connected  with  these 
actions. 

If  I — and  I  believe  this  same  situa¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  any  teacher — had 
attended  schools  that  are  in  general 
considered  inferior,  then  find  that  I 
am  now  placed  with  students  with 
better  backgrounds  than  mine,  I  think 
I  would  feel  a  certain  amount  of  an¬ 
tagonism.  Too,  if  a  teacher  were  con¬ 
stantly  to  tell  me  what  I  was  doing 
wrong — whether  slu'  meant  well  or  ill 
on  her  instructions— Vm  afraid  I  would 
soon  feel  defeated,  no  matter  how  hard 
I  worked.  Let  us  take  an  example. 

Assume  that  in  a  shorthand  class 
we  have  given  the  student  constant 
practice  on  brief  forms.  Each  day  we 
see  mistake  after  mistake,  but  we 
praise  the  student  for  the  outlines 
that  are  correct.  Then,  on  a  test  of 
brief  forms,  how  can  we  praise  her 
for  what  is  correct  when  she  earns  a 
grade  of  27  per  cent? 

If  we  tell  the  student  she  should 
repeat  the  course,  she  feels,  in  many 
cases,  that  site  is  being  pushed  back 
because  she  comes  from  a  minority 
group.  Then  are  we  to  pass  her  when 
she  has  earned  no  more  than  50  per 
cent  on  any  given  test? 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  ^  teach 
at  the  college  level.  I  feel  that  if  I 
pass  such  a  student — they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  plentiful,  but  I  have  them 
in  class  often  enough  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem— I  am 
fuming  out  a  trainee  who  cannot 
produce  by  any  normal  standards  set 
up  by  industry.  Yet,  if  I  fail  her  it 
seems  that  I  am  doing  nothing  but 
saying,  “Go  back  to  the  inferior  type 
of  school  from  which  you  came.  You 
are  not  capable  of  doing  the  work  at 
this  university.” 

If  anyone  has  any  suggestions, 
ideas,  criticisms  or  corrections,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  very  happy  to  hear 
about  them. 

Anonymous 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Anonymous: 

I  have  read  your  problem,  along 
with  your  first  statement  of  it  and 
the  sole  reply  you  received  at  that 
time,  from  Sister  Mary  Stephen,  St. 
Edmond  High  School,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa  (printed  in  the  September, 
1960,  BEW).  Though  I  have  not 
“encountered  the  same  problem  and 
overcome  it,”  I  feel  moved  to  write 
to  you  because,  as  an  inexperienced 
teacher,  I  have  encountered,  and  am 
encountering,  frustrations  and  failures 
and  problems  on  which  I  need  help. 
(I  was  helped  and  encouraged  by 
many  wonderful  teachers  when  I 
wrote  to  the  Problem  Clinic  in  1959.) 
May  I,  therefore,  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  your  problem  for  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  worth. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  words 
in  your  problem  are  “minority 
groups.”  I  do  agree  with  you  that  all 
students  should  be  treated  alike,  by 
which  I  mean  given  the  same  oppor- 
tumity  to  develop  to  their  utmost 
ability.  As  teachers,  we  know  that 
ability  varies — that  in  any  group  we 
have  a  small  per  cent  of  students 
who  do  superior  work  and  a  small 
per  cent  who  fail  in  spite  of  our  best 
efforts. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  are  members  of 
a  minority  group  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  Putting  myself  into  such  a 
group,  I  would  agree  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  you  quoted  in  your  first  letter 
who  wrote:  “I  have  always  felt  that 
I  should  get  the  same  treatment  as 
every  other  student  in  the  class.”  I 
would  resent  being  favored  as  much 
as  discriminated  against,  for  I  would 
consider  it  a  form  of  patronizing  or 
condescension.  As  a  teacher  with 
your  very  complex  sociological  prob¬ 
lem,  I  would  note:  (1)  that  some 
students  of  the  majority  group  also 
fail  a  course,  and  (2)  that  some  of 
the  minority  group  are  good  students 
who  pass.  (Haven’t  you  found  such 
cases?)  And  then  I  would  reread 
Sister  Mary  Stephen’s  excellent,  com¬ 
prehensive  reply  and  realize  that  her 
omission  of  mention  of  “minority 
group”  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem.  We  all  know.  I’m  sure,  that 
man  who  says,  “There’s  a  woman 
driver  for  you!”  when  a  woman  han¬ 
dles  a  car  badly,  but  fails  to  empha¬ 
size  the  sex  of  a  male  offender.  I 
would  try  to  eliminate  thinking  along 
the  lines  of  “member  of  a  minority 
group”  and  see  each  of  my  students 
as  an  individual,  and  the  problem 
students  as  a  special  challenge  to  me 
as  a  teacher. 

My  best  wishes  to  a  conscientious 
teacher  for  a  happy  solution  to  a 
complex  problem. 

Marian  S.  Petbow 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Anonymous: 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  mutual  prob¬ 
lem,  but  on  different  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion.  I  am  teaching  business  subjects 
in  a  situation  where  we  have  a  minor¬ 
ity  group,  and  I  have  this  to  say 
a^ut  your  problem: 

I  have  found  that  the  first  thing 
you  must  try  to  do  is  to  get  the 
minority  student  to  gain  self-con¬ 
fidence  by  developing  a  competitive 
spirit  in  him.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  applying  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  same  requirements  to 
all  students.  Instead  of  the  student’s 
being  a  mere  number  in  a  class,  he 
should  be  an  individual  with  the 
same  privileges  and  rights  as  other 
students,  without  regard  for  his  back¬ 
ground.  I  think  you  can  enable  the 
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ilidividual  to  attain  more  if  you  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  fcM:  his  inabilities, 
but  at  the  same  time  make  him  see 
that,  in  order  to  take  his  place  in 
our  society,  he  must  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  set  up  for  his  particular 
vocation  or  career.  This  is  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  but  in  the  end  you 
will  notice  the  change  of  attitude  and 
the  willingness  and  co-operation  that 
you  get  from  a  student. 

If  a  student  has  been  persecuted 
in  high  school,  then  your  approach 
to  the  problem  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
direct  instead  of  direct.  Instead  of 
praising  the  student  or  giving  him 
constructive  criticism  during  class, 
perhaps  you  should  do  this  in-  a  pri¬ 
vate  conference.  I  don’t  think  you  will 
help  the  student  if  you  give  him  con¬ 
structive  criticism  during  class  until  he 
has  gained  confidence  in  you;  other¬ 
wise,  he  will  misunderstand  and  will 
think  it’s  just  a  continuation  of  his 
high  school  days.  I  think  you  should 
be  honest  with  the  individual  in  tell¬ 
ing  him  the  ways  in  which  he  is  to 
attain  his  gofd  and  the  value  he  can 
derive  from  it.  If  he  is  incapable  of 
attaining  this  goal,  he  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  it;  but  he 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  pur¬ 
suing  it  during  the  first  semester  if 
he  has  the  potential  but  lacks  self- 
confidence. 

This  self-confidence  can  come  about 
through  his  own  peer  group.  He  can 
participate  in  several  organizations 
on  the  campus  to  help  him  attain 
self-confidence  socially;  then  this  will 
tend  to  lead  to  self-confidence  in  the 
subject  matter.  If  he  comes  from  a 
minority  group,  he  should  have  the 
incentive  of  trying  to  gain  equal 
status;  and  this  can  be  achieved 
through  education.  Most  of  all,  the 
individual  must  realize  the  values  in 
what  he  is  studying— and  there  must 
also  be  a  market  for  what  he  is  learn¬ 
ing;  otherwise  it  is  a  useless  struggle. 
Bnx  Castorena 
AJchesay  High  School 
WhHeriver,  Ariz. 

Dear  Anonymous: 

A  co-operative  and  democratic 
spirit  manifested  between  faculty 
members  and  individual  students 
may  solve  your  problem.  Everyone 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  just 
as  important  and  needed  as  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  Outsiders  should  get  an  uplift 
from  the  atmosphere  diat  permeates 
everv  activity. 

When  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize 
that  three  wishes  are  universal: 

First,  every  normal  person  desires 
recognition  from  others.  He  wants  to 
feel  deep  down  that  he  counts  for 
something;  diat  what  he  is  doing 
means  something.  If  a  person  is 
denied  such  recognition,  he  is  likely 


to  become  a  show-off.  A  good  deal 
of  the  egotism  we  see  grows  out  of 
the  feeling  of  the  egotist  that  he  is 
unappreciated;  he  then  goes  in  for 
exhibitionism  to  call  attention  to  him¬ 
self. 

Second,  everybody  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  a  feeling  of  “at-homeness”  and 
security.  If  that  feeling  is  denied, 
the  person  is  driven  this  way  and 
that  by  his  emotions. 

Third,  every  normal  person  wants 
experiences  that  are  fresh  and  vital 
and  vivid  enough  to  rescue  him  from 
boredom  and  stagnation.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  hate  drabness. 
The  ways  in  which  some  people  seek 
novel  experiences  to  stimulate  their 
jaded  lives  are  often  dangerous  to 
them;  but  some  people  will  do  almost 
anything  to  avoid  being  bored. 

These  three  wishes  are  essentially 
selfish.  'The  only  way  for  a  person  to 
fulfill  himself  is  to  get  outside  him¬ 
self  into  something  larger  than  him¬ 
self. 

Enthusiasm,  loyalty,  honesty,  tact, 
courtesy,  ambition,  industry — all  these 
are  simoly  names  that  we  attach  to 
some  of  the  expressions  of  human 
beings  that  reveal  personality.  En¬ 
thusiasm,  for  instance,  is  the  quality 
that  makes  a  person  express  his  be¬ 
lief  with  the  intense  earnestness  and 
sincerity  needed  to  carry  conviction. 
This  is  the  qualitv  that  is  needed  to 
eradicate  the  feeling  of  being  per¬ 
secuted  by  an  instnictor. 

"Know  yourselP  is  the  keynote  to 
personality  development.  A  person 
needs  to  know  his  limitations— and  we 
p11  have  diem — as  well  as  his  abilities. 
We  would  do  well  to  take  an  inven¬ 
tory  to  see  whether  we  ourselves  are 
what  we  should  be.  No  matter  how 
you  look  at  it,  the  most  important 
element  in  the  school  is  the  teacher. 
To  be  a  successful  teacher,  a  person 
must  be  liked  and  respected. 

Every  student  needs  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Making  people  feel  important 
is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  good 
human  relations.  Our  students  need 
understanding  today  more  than  thev 
ever  have.  Are  we  able  to  establish 
rapport  with  students  through  an 
awareness  of  their  problems?  Do  we 
take  the  attitude  that  the  present 
generation  defies  understanding?  A 
teacher  must  understand  and  like 
people.  This  means:  Be  courteous, 
considerate  and  attentive.  Try  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  student’s  point  of  view. 
Be  friendlv.  Find  out  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  need.  Know  the  needs  of  your 
community. 

No  teacher  will  gain  respect  un¬ 
less  he  knows  his  subject  matter. 
Are  we  keeping  abreast  of  current 
happenings  through  professional 
reading,  attendance  at  meetings  and 
research  of  our  own? 


We  in  business  education  are  really 
lucky  to  have  so  much  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  and  so  many  teaching  aids 
available  to  us;  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  other  department  in  the  school 
that  can  boast  of  so  much  material  to 
help  teachers  do  a  better  job  in  the 
classroom.  I  have  clipped  articles 
from  many  magazines  over  the  years 
for  my  own  personal  file.  (I  am  using 
some  of  them  in  this  article;  I  have 
not  put  quotation  marks  around 
quoted  material  because  I  do  not 
know  where  credit  is  due.) 

Are  we  taking  courses  to  keep  us 
mentally  awake  and  to  make  us  wiser 
and  more  interesting?  Is  our  training 
adequate?  Notice  that  I  use  the  verb 
is — ^not  was.  The  methods  studied  in 
education  classes  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  may  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  present-day  standards.  I 
like  to  go  to  summer  school  just  to 
get  the  feel  of  how  students  react 
on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  Do  1 
command  respect  through  progres¬ 
siveness  and  flexibility?  How  much 
have  I  changed  my  courses  since  I 
started  teaching  years  ago? 

Using  good  teaching  methods 
means:  Present  vour  subject  matter 
with  respect  and  appreciation;  give 
honest  facts  about  your  subjects;  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  objections  fully; 
suggest  work  to  satisfy  additional 
needs;  show  interest  in  student  par- 
ticioation. 

Have  a  wholesome  attitude.  This 
means:  Be  loyal  to  your  school;  be 
helpful  to  your  students;  watch  your 
health;  keep  vour  personal  appear¬ 
ance  neat  and  attractive;  keep  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  your  job;  co-operate 
with  the  administration. 

It  is  necessary*  to  find  out  why 
shidents  feel  persecuterl.  'There  is 
some  solution,  within  the  school  or 
outside  it.  Teachers  are  needed  to 
give  direction  and  guidance  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  inspire  and  instruct 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  applv 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of 
learning.  When  the  students’  atten¬ 
tion  is  fixed  on  proper  obiectives, 
they  will  strive  harder  to  reach  those 
obiectives.  'The  teacher’s  iob  is  to 
help  them  avoid  any  pitfalls  on  the 
wav. 

Finally,  keep  your  mind  active  bv 
having  manv  interests;  keen  informed 
in  your  field  and  other  fields  as  well; 
be  interested  in  your  students;  teach 
well — and  you  will  need  have  no 
worries  about  the  attihides  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups  who  consider  themselves 
persecuted  bv  the  instructor. 

(Incidentally,  I  have  taught  in  col¬ 
lege.  This  problem  could  be  the 
same  at  different  levels  of  teaching.) 
Sister  Mary  St.  Movtca,  b.v.m. 
Assumption  High  School 
Davenport,  Iowa 
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according  to  the  length  of  the  letter, 
although  I  realize  that  this  takes  a 
little  longer.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
person  writing  an  application  letter 
set  it  up  so  that  it  looks  balanced  on 
the  page. 

“This  letter  may  interest  you.  It’s 
not  an  application  for  a  secretarial 
position.  We  advertised  for  news  writ¬ 
ers  recently  and  rec^eived  three  appli¬ 
cations.  This  girl  says  that  she’s  had 
experience  in  news  writing  but  that 
she  doesn’t  type.  Furthermore,  she 
has  illegible  handwriting.  She’ll  have 
to  learn  to  type  before  we  can  con¬ 
sider  her  for  this  opening.  Typing 
skill  is  necessary  for  many  jobs  in  this 
company  other  than  secretarial  ones.’’ 

“Do  you  expect  personal  data  sheets 
with  letters  of  application?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  they  make  easier  reading 
than  a  letter  that  tries  to  put  all  those 
statistics  in  paragraph  form.  You’ll  no¬ 
tice  that  Helen,  here,  believes  in  sav¬ 
ing  time.  She  didn’t  enclose  a  per¬ 
sonal  data  sheet,  but  she  suggested 
that  we  get  any  information  we  want¬ 
ed  from  one  of  the  offices  upstairs.  If 
we  were  desperate  for  help,  we  might 
go  further  with  her  application.” 

“Here’s  a  beautiful  example.”  I 
pointed  to  a  letter  that  was  neatly 
typed  with  a  bright  ribbon.  “Of 
course,  you  never  know  how  many 
times  she  retyped  it  before  she  pro¬ 
duced  an  errorless  letter.” 

Mr.  Pearce  smiled  at  my  cynicism. 
“Of  course,  we  don’t  know  if  she  made 
fifteen  copies  before  she  got  a  good 
copy,  but  we  do  know  that  she  has 
sense  enough  to  know  what  a  good 
letter  looks  like.” 

“Is  there  anything  special  you’d 
like  to  tell  me  that  I  can  impress  on 
my  students?”  I  asked  as  I  got  up  to 
leave. 

“Tell  them  please,  please  to  learn 
the  basic  rules  of  punctuation.  You’ll 
notice  that  this  girl  doesn’t  know 
when  “however’  should  be  separated 
from  the  sentence  by  commas  and 
when  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  semi¬ 
colon.  And  this  applicant  sprinkles 
conunas  through  the  letter  as  though 
she  were  punctuating  with  a  salt 
shaker.” 

After  thanking  Mr.  Pearce  for  his 
suggestions,  I  left  the  office.  In  my 
mind,  I  had  a  complete  outline  for 
my  next  day’s  secretarial  practice  les¬ 
son.  Title:  Application  Letters.  Part  1 
—Appearance. 


You  hovo  been  evaluating  your  students 
all  year,  but  have  you  ever  asked  them  to  evaluate  you?  Have  you  ever 
5  given  them  a  rating  sheet  and  had  them  rate  you  and  your  class  per¬ 
formance?  If  not,  why  not  try  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  'The  results 
may  be  quite  revealing;  your  ego  may  be  bolstered— or  deflated. 

^  What  should  you  ask?  Simple  questions,  such  as,  was  the  course  well 

I'’*  organized,  were  the  chalkboard  presentations  clear,  was  the  grading  fair, 
did  the  instructor  have  any  distracting  mannerisms,  were  the  explanations 
clear  and  understandable,  did  the  instructor  rtish  too  much,  was  die  in- 
structor  willing  to  help  students  outside  of  class?  Add  yoinr  own. 

Make  the  whole  thing  simple:  simple  for  the  students  to  check  and 
simple  for  you  to  look  over.  You  might  let  them  use  a  scale  (such  as,  good, 
fair,  poor)  to  rate  you  on  each  item. 

\  Explain  that  they  are  not  to  sign  their  names— you  want  them  to  be  as 
I  objective  as  possible.  You  might  tell  tiiem  that  teachers  are  (or  should 
be)  constantly  striving  to  improve  their  teacihing  procedures  and  that 
1  constructive  criticism  can  help  you  do  this. 


1  If  you  have  not  already  made  your  plans  for  the  summer,  you 
should  consider  one  of  the  following: 

Summer  school  with  a  purpose.  'This  entails  registering  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  taking  courses  to  begin,  continue  or  complete  requirements  for  a 
degree  or  secure  units  for  salary  increments.  It  means  work,  maybe  a  grind, 

I  without  much  time  for  relaxation  and  refreshment  so  vital  for  the  next 
school  year.  But  it  brings  satisfaction  in  accomplishment. 

Summer  school,  purposeful  and  enjoyable.  'This  combines  a  regular  summer 
school  session  and  traveling  to  another  section  of  the  country.  Go  to  study 
at  some  favorite  university  or  with  some  favorite  professor;  come  West,  go 
East,  North  or  South.  If  you  do,  you  should  have  a  good  time  at  the  school 
and  while  traveling.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  I  had  never  attended  a  midwestem  university.  I  had  a  good 
time  there  and  a  wonderful  time  “seeing  America”  on  the  way. 

Workshops  or  conferences,  “rhe  number  of  these  all  over  the  country  this 
summer  is  astonishing.  Here  is  where  you  work  and  enjoy  it  for  a  week  or 
two  and  then  have  the  rest  of  the  summer  to  get  into  a  good  state  of  mind 
for  the  coming  school  year.  Two  things  I  enjoy  about  workshops  are:  they 
are  usually  very  well  organized  and  they  are  extremely  informal.  When  I 
attended  the  first  World  Institute  on  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand,  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  a  few  years  ago,  I  met  all  the  shorthand 

I  “greats”  in  a  very  informal  and  relaxed  atmosphere.  You  might  consider  one 
of  the  Gregg  Summer  Conferences,  at  East  Carolina  College,  the  University 
of  Southern  California  or  Nortiiwestem.  I  think  you  woxdd  enjoy  it. 
Foreign  universities.  Why  not  attend  a  university  in  some  foreign  country? 
They  asually  have  short  summer  sessions  and  also  well-planned  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  and  excursions.  If  you  do  go  abroad,  take  a  course  or  two 
in  a  field  different  from  your  own.  Living  in  a  completely  different  at¬ 
mosphere  for  a  few  weeks  may  make  you  appreciate  home  a  little  more. 
And  don’t  forget  the  sight-seeing  and  travel.  (As  for  the  cost,  you  might 
want  to  investigate  a  “travel  now,  pay  later”  plan.)  I  did  all  this.  I  took 
courses  in  Spanish,  art,  music  and  history  at  the  University  of  Madrid; 
lived  in  a  college  dormitory  and  ate  Spanish  food.  On  the  way  I  visited 
London,  Copenhagen,  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair  and  Paris.  It  was  an 
exhilarating  experience. 

‘I  But  remember,  whatever  you  do,  study,  travel  or  garden  at  home,  get 
yourself  filled  with  enough  zest  and  enthusiasm  to  carry  you  through  the 
whole  school  year.  May  you  all  have  a  wonderful  summer. 

■4 
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Summer  Jobs.  A  helpful  booklet,  99  Ways  for  Teen-Agers  to  Earn  Money  | 
during  the  Summer,  has  been  published  by  the  Advancement  and  Place-  g 
ment  Institute,  173  North  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York.  It  costs  1 
50  cents.  The  same  company  also  publishes  the  Summer  Placement  Direc-  1 
tory  ($3)  listing  many  paying  summer  jobs.  1 

Secretarial  success.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  the  title  of  a  new  bode  1 

by  Marylin  C.  Burke  that  discusses  techniques  for  success  in  a  secretarial  ^ 

career.  The  price  is  $3.95  from  National  Foremen’s  Institute,  100  Garfield  ^ 

Avenue,  New  London,  Conn.  ^ 


Industry  careers.  Grow  with  an  Exciting  Business  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
describing  the  positions  available  in  the  paper  and  paperboard  industry,  = 

such  as  accounting,  advertising,  biology,  chemistry,  civil  engineering  and  'z 

law.  A  helpful  booklet  for  seniors  interested  in  entering  this  field.  It  is  = 
available  for  20  cents  from  the  Career  Guidance  Committee,  American  P 

Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  122  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  ^ 

Conservation  guides.  Among  the  publications  available  free  in  single  ^ 
copies  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^ 
Washington  25,  D.C,  are  An  Outline  for  Teaching  Conservation  in  the  High  g 
Schools,  which  can  be  used  as  a  general  gmde  in  drawing  up  teaching  plans,  1 
and  Teaching  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  a  classroom  and  field  guide.  1 
They  are  also  available  from  any  local  or  state  oflRce  of  the  Soil  Conservation  * 
Service.  ^ 

Business  dictionary.  A  useful  dictionary  with  approximately  4,000  terms  || 
includes  those  used  in  college  courses  in  accounting,  business  cycles,  busi-  t 
ness  law,  business  and  government,  economics,  economic  theory,  insurance,  g 
investments,  labor  problems,  marketing,  money  and  banking,  personnel 
management,  public  finance,  public  utilities,  real  estate,  statistics,  transporta- 
tion.  The  booklet  may  be  purchased  from  your  college  store  or  direct  from 
Littlefield,  Adams  and  Co.,  128  Oliver  Street,  Paterson  1,  N.J.  5 

DPE  publications.  Volume  2  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon’s  Film  Evaluation  Manual  p 
in  Business  Education  has  recently  been  released  and  may  be  purchased  J 
for  $1.50.  There  is  still  a  supply  of  Business  Teaching  as  a  Career,  which  may  f, 
be  obtained  for  35  cents  each  or  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  in  bulk.  Another  ^ 

public*ation,  the  Business  Education  Index,  a  yearly  publication,  is  $2  with  |i 

a  20  per  cent  educational  discount.  DPE  has  now  made  available  to  libraries  ;  = 

and  individuals  who  are  not  members,  the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal.  For 
information  and  ordering  of  any  of  these  publications,  write  to  Dr.  Ruth  I.  ^ 

Anderson,  Executive  Secretary,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Box  6402  N.T.  Station, 
Denton,  Texas.  ? 

Filing  manual.  A  new  book.  Filing  Facts,  by  Coleman  R.  Chamberlin,  ^ 
contains  workable  ideas  for  keeping  your  records  in  order.  This  is  not  a 
textbook,  but  its  principles  and  methods  are  adaptable  for  the  basic  filing  J 
needs  of  the  business  oflBce,  store,  professional  ofiRce,  or  home.  It  sells  for  ' 
$2.50  from  Cel-U-Dex  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1127,  New  Windsor,  Newburgh, 

New  York.  > 

Job  opportunities.  Two  booklets,  free  from  your  local  savings  and  loan 
association,  are  Job  Opportunities,  which  describes  positions  and  oppor-  ^ 
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NOTEHAND 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

time  on  dictation  if  I  would  agree  to 
dictate.  Some  'of  them  could,  with 
very  little  effort,  take  dictation  at 
60  warn,  and  perhaps  at  80  warn,  on 
simple  business  material  —  this,  re¬ 
member,  with  a  study  time  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  time  normally 
devoted  to  first-year  shorthand.  No 
one  yet  knows  how  much  speed  can 
be  attained  with  Notehand,  because 
no  one  has  experimented  to  jRnd  out. 

To  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  theirs, 

I  shall  help  the  class  take  a  letter 
and  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  However, 
most  of  the  remaining  time  will  be 
spent  on  the  main  purpose  of  the 
course — taking  notes  from  lectures  or 
books  using  the  preferred  techniques 
of  outlining,  use  of  note  cards  and 
reading  cards,  and  so  forth. 

Notemakinc:  I’d  like  to  go  even 
further  than  the  authors  and  plead 
that  stenography  teachers  teach  these 
research  techniques  not  only  to  the 
college-bound  students  but  to  busi¬ 
ness  students  as  well.  I  can  imagine 
that  some  teachers  may  be  impatient 
with  the  detail  involved  (as  I  was  at 
first  when  I  taught  English  composi¬ 
tion  several  years  ago)  and  may  be 
inclined  to  treat  it  lightly  or  leave 
it  to  the  English  department.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  doubters  that 
they  work  out  a  report  using  the 
techniques  before  trying  to  teach  the 
procedures  to  a  class.  With  this  ex¬ 
perience  behind  them,  they  will  be 
able  to  guide  the  students  through 
the  procedure  at  least  once  using 
the  materials  in  the  book,  and  per¬ 
haps  once  more  in  an  integrated 
manuscript  project  involving  typewrit¬ 
ing.  This  experience  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  any  stenography  student, 
whether  he  is  college-bound  or  is  a 
business  student. 

Results  for  Business  Education 

In  my  opinion,  business  education 
will  benefit  from  adding  Notehand 
to  its  curriculum.  Many  fine  teacher 
prospects  for  business  have  been 
alerted  to  teaching  possibilities 
throueh  a  single  business  course: 
and  this  might  be  the  best  one  yet. 
Some  few  students  may  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  business  courses  vocationally. 
Most  colleee  students  have  room  in 
their  schedules  for  some  electives; 
heln  them  to  elect  business. 

Business  teachers  will  benefit  from 
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teaching  an  occa^iional  academic 
group.  The  pace  is  stimulating.  In 
my  case,  the  group  has  been  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  day — ^perhaps  because  it 
is  a  high  school  class  as  contrasted 
to  my  customary  college  classes;  but 
I  should  think  the  contrast  between 
business  and  academic  groups  would 
evoke  the  same  reaction. 

Times  do  change,  and  it  behooves 
teachers  to  be  ready  to  adapt  to  the 
changes.  Certainly  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  adapting  to  the  changes 
required  by  the  objectives,  methods 
and  system  of  Notehand.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  theory  remains  the  same; 
changes  in  theory  are  sensible  and 
readily  learned  by  both  student  and 
teacher;  the  notemaking  research 
techniques  are  important  to  all;  read¬ 
ing  of  Notehand  is  possible  for  the 
shorthand  teacher  without  knowledge 
of  the  specific  changes  made.  Any 
teacher  who  can  write  Simplified  can 
certainly  write  Notehand. 

Stimulation  awaits  the  teacher  who 
asks  to  teach  Notehand  to  academic 
students;  even  more  stimulation  may 
await  the  teacher  who  starts  now  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  changes  in 
regular  Gregg  Shorthand  that  are 
bound  to  come  ini  its  next  revision. 
Changes  in  Notehand  are  too  sig¬ 
nificant  to  remain  isolated  for  long. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  article  “Putting  the  Teaching 
Machine  on  Paper”  (B£W,  Apr.  ’61, 
p.  13)  has  been  called  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  recently  and  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  best  things  I’ve  seen  to  date  on 
the  timely  subject. 

I  should  be  most  grateful  if  you 
could  send  me  a  reprint.  .  .  .  Also, 
will  you  please  indicate  the  price  for 
such  reprints  in  quantity.  .  .  . 

Carl  E.  Heilman 
Mathematics  Specialist 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Editor’s  Note:  Perhaps  many  of  our 
readers  share  our  feeling  that  "Putting 
the  Teaching  Machine  on  Paper”  is 
worthy  of  circulation  beyond  the  field 
of  business  education.  However,  it  is 
not  economical  to  reprint  an  article 
except  in  fairly  large  quantities.  We 
should  appreciate  knowing  whether, 
if  a  reprint  were  available,  other  BEW 
readers  would  wish  to  purchase  it. 


{Continued  from  opposite  page) 

tunities  for  beginners  in  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  Thrift  and  Home 
Ownership,  which  describes  the  relationship  of  these  financial  institutions 
to  other  business  in  the  community.  If  you  cannot  obtain  these  through  your 
local  association,  write  to  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Credit  manual.  An  excellent  guide,  Using  Our  Credit  Intelligently,  is 
being  used  in  a  number  of  high  schools  and  colleges  in  teaching  consumer 
credit.  Each  unit  includes  illustrations  and  questions.  There  is  a  glossary 
of  credit  terms  at  the  end  of  the  book.  School  price  is  85  cents  a  copy 
from  the  National  Foimdation  for  Consumer  Credit,  1411  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.C. 


History  of  calculating.  From  Og  to  Googol,  a  booklet  that  gives  a  brief 
history  of  calculating  from  prehistoric  machines  to  present-day  Marchant 
calculators,  is  free  from  Marchant  Division,  Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc., 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Law  careers.  The  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East  60  Street,  Chicago 
37,  Ill.,  has  an  excellent  pamphlet  that  discusses  three  factors  in  selecting 
a  career  in  law;  Education,  Opportunities  for  Service  and  a  Common 
Calling.  Copies  are  15  cents  each:  - 

Economic  manual.  Get  More  Sense  Out  of  Your  Dollars  by  Understand¬ 
ing  Everyday  Economics  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  economic  manuals  by 
Peter  Yacyk,  Ridley  Township  Senior  High  School,  Folsom,  Pa.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  manual  is  to  give  the  high  school  students  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  our  economic  system.  Each  chapter  is  well  illustrated.  The 
cost  is  $1.75  a  copy. 

Correspondence  projects.  If  you  teach  a  course  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  new  manual  of  problems,  letters  and  reports,  prepared  by 
Francis  W.  Weeks,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Business  Writing 
Association,  will  be  helpful.  In  addition  to  supplementary  problems  on  each 
type  of  business  letter,  the  text  includes  a  sheet  of  symbols  used  in  criticism 
of  letters  and  a  grade  record  sheet.  For  a  copy  of  Business  Correspondence 
Problems,  send  $1.90  to  Stipes  Publishing  Co.,  10-12  Chester  Street,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Office  practice.  Remington  Rand  recently  prepared  an  ofiBce  practice 
course  booklet  designed  for  use  with  its  full-keyboard  adding  machines. 
'This  booklet  contains  six  lessons  and  was  prepared  by  A.  E.  Klein.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  free  from  Remington  Rand  Division,  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Budget  booklet.  How  to  Plan  Your  Spending,  published  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  explains  how  to  make 
a  budget  and  contains  a  monthly  record  for  listing  expenditures.  Another 
booklet.  How  Much  and  What  Kind  of  Life  Insurance  Should  I  Own,  and 
two  publications  on  letter  writing.  Writing  What  Comes  Naturally  and 
Letter  Logic,  both  widely  used  by  students  and  teachers,  are  available  from 
the  same  source.  All  are  free. 


Money  and  banking.  Publications  on  money  and  banking  designed 
especially  for  jimior  and  senior  high  school  students  are  free  from  the 
Banking  Education  Committee,  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East  36 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Some  of  the  current  titles;  Money  and  Banking 
in  our  Everyday  Living;  You  and  Your  Bank;  Personal  Money  Manage¬ 
ment;  You,  Money  and  Prosperity;  and  Banking  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
Atomic  Age. 
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MISS  SECRETARY  of  1961  is  Carol  Joan  Mabry  (I)  grad¬ 
uate  of  Strayer  Junior  College  of  Finance  and  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  counsel  for  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America  in  Washington.  She  was  crowned 
by  last  year's  Miss  Secretary,  Marion  M.  Fesko,  of  Chico¬ 
pee,  Mass.  The  competition  for  the  title  is  sponsored  h/ 
the  National  Association  and  Council  of  Business  Schools. 


EASTERN  BTA's  sixty-fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  was  officially  welcomed  by  the 
City  of  New  York.  Here  Frank  March, 
president  of  Hunter  Secretarial  School 
and  official  representative  of  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner,  greets  Helen  Kelly,  Salem  (Mass.) 
College,  president  of  the  association.  Look¬ 
ing  on  are  (I  to  r):  Joseph  Gruber,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  New  York  City;  Isa¬ 
belle  A.  Krey,  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Community 
College,  Registration  Committee  Chair¬ 
man;  and  Harold  Baron,  Lafayette  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


V 


DELTA  PI  CHAPTER  of  Pi  Omega  Pi 
was  recently  installed  at  Ferris  Insti¬ 
tute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan.  The  in¬ 
stalling  officers  were  Dr.  Marge  Har¬ 
rison,  Michigan  State  University,  and 
George  Cooper,  Western  Michigan 
University.  Shown  here  are  the  charter 
members  (front  row,  I  to  r):  Sarah 


Guenther;  Mary  Keefer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Joan  Desarmeaux,  historian; 
Mona  Warner,  secretary;  Janice  Van- 
dervlught;  (back  row  I  to  r):  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Hitch,  sponsor;  Iris-  Wegmeyer, 
president;  Brenda  Rankin;  Sally 
Loughrin;  Diane  Whiteford,  treasurer; 
Howard  Graubner. 
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.  .  .  for  Business  Data  Processing  is  the  title  of  a  study 
made  of  this  subject  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  reported 
in  the  May  issue  of  Office  Executive. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  65  per  cent  of  data  processing 
machine  operators  are  high  school  graduates  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  formal  schooling.  However,  all  the  machine  operators 
got  their  specialized  training  from  the  data  processing 
equipment  manufacturers  or  from  an  employer.  The  managers 
who  participated  in  the  survey  "said  they  would  like  to 
hire  the  brighter  high  school  graduate  for  a  Job  as  data 
processing  machine  operator.  They  further  indicated  a 
preference  for  a  candidate  with  a  business  major  and  with 
ability  to  cope  with  the  English  language  with  some  ease. 
They  thought,  too,  that  typing  and  accounting  would  be 
helpful,"  the  report  says. 

r  Almost  all  the  managers  expect  to  supply  some  special¬ 

ized  training  to  every  new  employee.  For  the  more  skilled 
positions  of  programer  or  systems  and  procedures  analyst, 
most  of  the  managers  were  sure  they  could  use  graduates  of 
two-year  colleges,  provided  their  training  had  not  been 
too  specialized. 


PEOPLE 


•  Wesley  E.  Scott,  director  of 
commercial  and  distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  recently 
awarded  a  citation  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Instruction  in 
recognition  of  his  “excellent  work  in 
planning,  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  business  education  programs  de¬ 
signed  for  marginal  and  gifted  pupils.” 
The  citation  was  presented  by  Charles 
H.  Boehm,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

•  William  H.  Selden  is  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Supervisors  of  Business  Education. 
He  is  consultant,  business  education, 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


GROUPS 


Educational  television 

.  .  .  is  the  subject  of  a  68-page  pictorial  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  gives  examples  from 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  two  main 
uses  of  educational  television  —  televised  teaching  of 
school  and  college  subjects  for  credit  and  the  telecast¬ 
ing  of  educational  and  cultural  programs  for  general  au¬ 
diences.  The  report  notes  that  at  least  3  million  students 
in  7,500  elementary  and  secondary  schools  receive  part 
of  their  regular  daily  instruction  by  television.  "The 
novelty  of  television  is  long  past,"  the  report  says,  "and 
ETV  is  no  longer  supported  for  its  good  intentions  and  'po¬ 
tential'  but  for  what  it  actually  brings  to  the  screen." 

Copies  of  ETV ;  A  Ford  Foundation  Pictorial  Report  are 
free  on  request  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  Office  of  Re¬ 
ports,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Personality 

...  is  the  most  important  attribute  employers  look  for 
in  a  secretary  according  to  an  article  in  the  April  29  is¬ 
sue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "That  Girl  in  the 
Office."  A  composite  of  recent  surveys  puts  the  importance 
of  personality  at  75  per  cent,  technical  skills  at  25  per 
cent. 


•  The  Georgia  Business  Education 
Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers ;  Joseph  F.  Specht,  Georgiy 
State  College  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville,  president;  Milton  Chambers, 
Berry  College,  Mount  Berry,  vice- 
president;  Juanita  Bridges,  Dalton 
High  School,  secretary;  and  James 
Kantner,  Georgia  Military  College, 
Milledgeville,  treasurer. 

•  New  officers  of  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  Michigan  Business  Education 
Association  are  Evelyn  Johnson, 
Northern  Michigan  College,  Mar¬ 
quette,  president,  and  Rose  Myllala, 
Graveraet  High  School,  Marquette, 
vice-president. 

•  The  Idaho  Business  Education 
Association  has  elected  Barbara  Dar- 
gatz,  Borah  Senior  High  School, 
Boise,  president;  Robert  Kessel,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Vem  R.  Thomas,  Shoshone 
High  School,  treasurer. 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  elected  Dorothy  Miller, 
Zanesville  High  School,  president; 
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UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  top-bound  books 

J  RaliavM  ay*  strain,  tonsion;  promolot  accurocy, 
tpaad 

J  tr  X  ir  X  1'  six*;  fits  all  dmkt,  provIdM  for 
•osy  storaga 

J  Two  convoniant  groovas  for  pons  or  poncilt 

J  Will  not  "walk"  off  dotk 

J  Attroctivo  colors  (graon,  bronta,  ivory,  matollic 
gray,  postal  yallow] 

/  Smo^  surfocas  provida  aosy  daonlng  and  har¬ 
monious  oppaaronca 

J  Constructad  of  long-lostirtg,  ralnforcad  high- 
impoct  polystyrarta  plastic 
PRICES 


1-11  Copybook  Holdars  . $2.00  ooch 

l2-4t  Copybook  Holdars  .  . .  1.73  aoch 

49-96  Copybook  Holdars  .  1.60  aoch 

97  and  moro  . 130  aoch 


Pricas  f.O.B.  Son  Diago,  Colifomla 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oapt.  B.  2227  Eani  St..  Sm  Dtoga  4,  C«IH. 


NOW  AVAIUBLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
15  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terras  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Todciy's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock. 
Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  15 — $2.50 
Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


Raprint  Oaportmant 
Today's  Sacratorv 

330  Watt  42  Straat,  Naw  York  36,  Naw  York 
Plaosa  sand  ma  eopias  ot  aoch  of  tha 

raprinft  I  hava  chackad  balow,  for  which  I  an- 

closa  paymant  of  $ . 

. .Atomic  Enargy  ..Chamical  .  Elactronlc 

..Banking  .  Elactrical  ..Construction 

..Import-Export  ..Lagal  ..Aviation 

..Radio  k  TV  ..Oil  ..Contract 

..Agricultural  ..Madical  ..Inturanca 

..Complata  sat  of  IS 

Nama  . 

Addratt  . 

City . . 

Stata . 


Herman  Sparks,  Belmont  Higli 
School,  Dayton,  vice-president;  and 
Anthony  Cope,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er.  Dorothy  A.  Virts,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  and  Mary  McCabe, 
Taft  High  School,  Hamilton,  were  re¬ 
elected  as  membership  chairman  and 
co-chairman,  respectively. 

•  The  new  president  of  the  United 
Business  Education  Association  is 
Parker  Liles,  Georgia  State  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Atlanta. 
Vernon  V.  Payne,  North  Texas  State 
College,  Denton,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Edith  T.  Smith,  Lewis 
and  Clark  College,  Portland,  Oregon, 
treasurer. 

•  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  has  elected  E.  Duncan 
Hyde,  supervisor  of  business  education 
Baltimore,  Md.,  president.  John  S. 
Dooley,  director  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected 
vice-president.  Mary  E.  Connelly,  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  secretary,  and  Earl  F. 
Rock,  co-ordinator  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  Newark,  N.J.,  treasurer,  were 
re-elected  to  the  posts  they  held  last 
year. 

•  The  Mountain-Plains  Business 
Education  Association  will  hold  its 
tenth  annual  convention  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Skies  Hotel  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
June  15-17.  The  general  theme  fbr 
the  convention  is  “Horizons  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.”  The  program  in¬ 
cludes: 

Thursday,  June  15 

1:30-3:30  p.m. — UBEA  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly.  Presiding:  Parker 
Liles,  Georgia  State  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Atlanta, 
President,  UBEA. 

7:00-9:00  p.m.— Banquet.  Presiding: 
Gerald  A.  Porter,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  President,  M- 
PBEA.  Speaker:  Hamden  L.  Fork- 
ner.  Professor  Emeritus,  Teachers 
Gollege,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  Topic:  “Horizons,  Hallucina¬ 
tions  and  Habits.” 

9:30-12:00  midnight — Tenth  Anni¬ 
versary  CELEBRA-nON  OF  M-PBEA. 
Master  of  ceremonies:  Raymond  B. 
White,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

Friday,  June  16 

7:30-8:45  a.m.— UBEA  10,000  Club 
Breakfast.  Presiding:  C.  C.  Callar- 
man.  West  Texas  State  College, 
Canyon.  Speaker:  Carl  W.  Salser, 
Jr.,  Allied  Publishers,  Inc.  Topic: 
“Our  Office  Occupations — Careers 


Unlimited  or  Stop-Gap  Jobs?” 
10:30-11:30  a.m.  —  Typewriting. 
Speaker:  S.  J.  Wanous,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Topic: 
“The  Next  Hundred  Years  in 
Teaching  Typewriting.” 

12:00-2:00  p.m. — Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Ltocheon.  Speaker:  Floyd  Gold¬ 
en,  President  Emeritus,  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University,  Portales. 
2:15-3:15  p.m. — Shorthand.  Presid¬ 
ing:  Dorothy  Travis,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
Speaker:  Charles  E.  Zoubek,  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Ihc.  Topic:  “Is  Short¬ 
hand  on  the  Way  Out?” 

3:45-4:45  p.m. — Aids  to  Teaching. 
Presiding:  James  Zancanella,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
Speaker:  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  Educa¬ 
tional  Developmental  Laboratories. 
Topic:  “Psychology  of  Skill  Devel¬ 
opment  Through  Instrument  Train¬ 
ing — A  Look  into  the  Eyes  of  Stu¬ 
dents.” 

Saturday,  June  17 

9:00-10:00  a.m. — Basic  Busine.ss.  Pre¬ 
siding:  F.  Kendrick  Bangs,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Speaker: 
Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

10:30-11:30  am.  —  Bookkeeping. 
Presiding:  Hugh  Barnes,  Barnes 
School  of  Commerce,  Denver. 
Speaker:  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  Topic: 
“Bookkeeping  for  the  Electronic 
Sixties.” 

12  noon — Closing  Luncheon.  Pre¬ 
siding:  Agnes  M.  Kinney,  North 
High  School,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Speaker:  Robert  E.  Slaughter, 
Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  Topic: 
“Heritage  and  Horizon  in  Business 
Education.” 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  ADDITION 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  will  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  graduate  courses  this  summer: 
Principles  and  Problems  of  Business 
Education;  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting;  Teaching  of  Office 
Practice;  Introduction  to  Research  in 
Business  Education;  Seminar  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  Workshop  on  Family  Finance 
and  one  on  Community  Resources  for 
Business  Ekiucation.  A  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Conference  will  be  held  on 
Jime  16. 

For  details,  write  to  Dr.  Dorothy 
H.  Veon. 
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E2qLUi:pmient 


HUMAN  RELATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

head  explaining  the  source  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  replies.  The  responses 
were  reproduced  verbatim. 

This  brochure  was  well  received 
by  the  student  group  participating  in 
Human  Relations  Day.  The  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  graduates  repeated 
each  other’s  responses  merely  gave 
emphasis  to  the  basic  rules  that  the 
graduates  were  espousing.  Some  typi¬ 
cal  replies  by  business  graduates  in¬ 
cluded:  "Be  considerate,  treat  every¬ 
one  equally  no  matter  what  his 
position  is  and  think  before  you 
“Ordinary  courtesy  and  re¬ 
spect  for  other  individuals;”  "Ambi¬ 
tion,  initiative,  personality  and  hones¬ 
ty;"  “Remember  that  your  co-workers 
are  human  and  treat  them  according¬ 
ly,  do  your  share  of  the  work  and  help 
your  co-workers  if  you  possibly  can;” 
“Be  a  good  conversationalist  and 
listener,  do  your  share  of  the  work;” 
“Keep  your  personal  life  out  of  your 
conversation,  especially  if  you  are  _ 
married  and  there  are  problems.” 

Devoting  one  full  day  every  other 
year  to  human  relations,  so  that  each 
student  experiences  it  once  during 
his  two-year  junior  college  career,  is 
easily  justifiable  educationally.  For  a 
series  of  two  or  three  high  school  as¬ 
sembly  programs,  the  topic  of  human 
relations  merits  strong  consideration. 
Human  R>;lations  Day  as  Cobleskill 
experiences  it  has  certain  advantages. 
Some  interesting  results  and  carry- 
ov^  are  (^hieved  in  this  concen¬ 
trated,  all-out  campus  attack  on  a 
conunoh  problem.  The  fact  that  the 
college  does  endorse  such  a  procediure 
adds  emphasis  and  prestige  to  the 
topic  of  human  relations.  Students 
leam  readily  from  prominent  leaders 
in  the  field  in  which  they  will  soon  be 
employed  and  from  graduates  with 
experience  and  background  similar  to 
their  own  who  are  already  working 
in  business  situations.  The  college 
students  become  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  because  the  morning  session 
centers  attention  on  human  relations 
in  everyday  life  and  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  covers  many  principles  that  apply 
directly  to  the  job  situatioa. 

If  you  are  searching  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  eflfective  means  of  focusing 
attention  on  hiiman  relations  and  its 
importance,  and  if  you  like  a  direct 
approach,  we  invite  you  to  consider 
the  Human  Relations  Day  program  as 
Cobleskill  Institute  has  developed  it. 
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Economy  Electric  Typewriter 

Smith-Corona  Marchant  has  added 
a  new  model,  the  Electra  12,  to  its 
line  of  electric  typewriters.  The  new 
model  is  similar  to  the  company’s 
Compact  200  (BEW,  Dec.  ’60,  p.  5) 


but  has  a  manual  carriage  return.  It 
has  a  12-inch  carriage  and  44  keys. 


School  price  of  the  Electra  12  is 
$154.50  (list  $184.50).  Complete 
information  may  be  obtained  from 
Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  410 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

Paper  Cutter 

The  Triumph- Jr.  is  a  paper  cutter 
that  will  handle  a  stack  of  paper  up 
to  lU  inches  thick.  It  features  a  han¬ 
dle  instead  of  a  wheel  for  clamping. 
Two  hands  are  required  for  operation, 
one  on  the  clamp  handle  and  one  on 


1 


the  blade  handle.  'This  procedure 
automatically  locks  and  imlocks  the 
safety  latch.  Cutting  width  is  10 
inches. 

List  price  of  the  Triumph-Jr.  is 
$119,  f.o.b.  New  York.  For  full  de¬ 
tails  write  to  Michael  Lith  Sales  Corp., 
145  West  45  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Dictation  Records 

Two  companies  have  recently  an¬ 
nounced  release  of  dictation  records: 

•  Aroo  Publishing  Company  is  of¬ 


fering  three  separate  courses  for  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,  each  accompanied  by  a 
booklet  giving  the  complete  text  of 
the  practice  letters.  All  records  are 
12-inch,  33  rpm.  The  first  includes 
dictation  from  50  to  80  warn,  the  sec¬ 
ond  from  90  to  130.  The  third  course 
is  a  boxed  set  of  two  records  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  with  material  dic¬ 
tated  from  50  to  130  warn.  The  single¬ 
record  courses  are  $3.98  each;  the 
two-record  course  is  $5.95.  Arco  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  is  at  480  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  Sound  Education  Company  calls 
its  set  of  six  45  rpm  records  “Short¬ 
hand  by  Sound.”  The  set  includes  a 
guide  to  business  phrases,  brief  forms 
and  vocabulary  drills.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  are  included  with  the  letter 
dictations  on  the  records.  The  set  is 
$4.98  from  Sound  Education  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  414,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Teacher’s  Desks 

Irwin  Seating  Company  has  added 
two  teacher’s  desks  to  its  3/R  line  of 
classroom  furniture.  Model  60-1-3  is 


30  by  60  inches,  double  pedestal; 
model  48  (illustrated)  is  30  by  40 
inches,  single  pedestal.  Both  models 
are  all  steel  with  suspension  slide 
drawers.  Additional  information  is 
available  from  Irwin  Seating  Co., 
1480  Buchanan  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Subject  Index  to  Volume  41,  September  1960-June  1961 


ADMINISTRATION 

How  Detroit  Schools  Handle  Typewriter  Repairs, 

Mr  14 

Let's  Go  After  the  Equipment  We  Need,  Mr  10 
BULLETIN  BOARDS  (we  also:  Tcachii^  Aids) 
Bulletin  Boards  for  Secretarial  Training  Classes, 

N  30,  Ap  2B 

BOOKKEEPING  (see  also:  TeachiiM  Aids) 

How  Do  You  Stand  Firtaocially,  0  28 

How  to  Grade  Practice  Sets,  0  27 

How  to  Introduce  Arithmetic  in  Bookkeeping, 

0  32 

How  to  Teach  Deferred  and  Accrued  Items,  D  25 

How  to  Teach  Depreciation,  N  28 

How  to  Teach  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement, 

Ja  It 

How  to  Teach  Sales  Returns  and  Discounts,  S  32 
Let's  TEACH  Income  Tax,  F  Id 
Simplify  Bookkeepirtg  for  Your  Slower 
Learners,  F  12 

Teaching  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Book¬ 
keeping  (a  series  appearing  in  S,  O,  N,  D,  Ja) 
To  Help  Your  Bookkeeping  Students — Use  Basic 
CoTKCpts,  Ja  16 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  (see  also;  Teaching  Aids) 

A  Teaching  AAachine  Program  in  Business  Math, 
My  16 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (General  and  Carriculum) 
(see  also:  Public  Relations;  Teachers  and 
Teaching) 

Boosting  Business  Courses,  My  13 

Business  Education  Problems  in  a  New  Decade, 

S  21 

The  Future  of  Business  Education  Depends  on  You, 

Ja  13 

How  Can  we  Stimulate  Bright  Students  to  Take 
Our  Courses,  N  20 

Is  Business  Education  Vocational  Education,  Ap  19 
Putting  Democracy  to  Work  in  Business  Educ- 
cation,  O  30 

We  Must  Increase  Proficiertcy  on  Calculating 
Machines,  D  12 

You  Can  Solve  Persistent  Problems  with  a  Busirvtss 
Exploratory  Course,  My  24 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH  (sec  also:  Teaching  Aids) 
Develop  Good  Spellers  with  This  Transcription 
Plan,  My  22 

Teach  Spelling  at  the  Typewriter,  My  22 
This  Business  of  Teaching  English,  Ja  29 
BUSINESS  LAW  (see  also:  Teaching  Aids) 

Anatomy  of  a  Mock  Trial,  D  30 
CLASSROOM  FACILITIES 
Modem  Planning  at  Del  Mar  College,  S  22 
Modern  Planning  in  a  Long  Island  High  School, 
Ja22 

95  Students  Learn  Typing  in  One  Room,  S  19 
Problem  Clinic  (Multiple  Class)  Suggested  Solu¬ 
tions,  O  5,  N  7 

Teaching  Typing  and  Shorthand  in  the  Same  Room 
at  the  Same  Time,  Ja  14 
We  Set  Up  a  Dictation  Lab  for  $2(X},  N  1 8 
We  Taught  Beginning  Typewriting  to  a  Class 
of  125,  F  10 

COLLEGE  (sec  also;  Graduate  Business  Education; 
Guidance) 

Don't  Overlook  the  Business  College,  0  16 
Is  College  Teachinjj  for  You,  F  7 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
Boosting  Business  Courses,  My  13 
Putting  Democracy  in  Business  Education,  O  30 
Sell  Your  Department  Through  Demonstrations 
and  Skits,  N  15 

Sell  Your  Department  Through  Your  Personal 
Example,  N  17 

We  Set  Up  an  Economical  Typing  Class  for 
Adults,  Ju  15 
COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 
We  Utilized  Our  Community's  Business  Resources 

S  29 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS  (sm  also;  Teaching  Aids) 
Students  Can  Make  Themselves  Intelligent  Con¬ 
sumers,  S  31 


CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Putting  Democracy  in  Business  Education,  0  30 
We  Utilized  Our  Community's  Business  Resources, 

S  29 

You  Can  Have  a  Christmas  Training  Program,  D  9 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  (sea  alw:  Teaching 
Aids) 

You  Can  Have  a  Christmas  Training  Program,  D  9 
ECONOMICS  (tee  alto:  Teaching  Aids) 

To  Teach  Economic  Literacy  Use  News  Items,  S  26 
EQUIPMENT  (Listings  here  include  only  items  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  nmnthly  "New  Business  Equip¬ 
ment"  section  and  in  the  Special  Equipment 
Guide  in  the  March  issue.) 

Adding  machines,  full  keyboard,  S  48,  Ja  40, 
Mr  16 

Adding  machines,  ten-key,  S  48,  Ja  40,  Mr  17 

Bookkeepir^  machines,  Mr  19 

Calculators,  key-driven,  Mr  20 

Calculators,  printing,  Mi  20 

Calculators,  rotary,  O  48.  Mr  20 

Chairs,  Mr  22 

Copyholders,  Mr  24 

Desks,  N  44,  F  40,  Mr  26 

Dictating  machines,  0  5,  F  40,  Mr  31 

tXjplicators,  fluid,  Mr  34,  Ap  46 

[Xplicators,  stencil,  F  40,  Mr  37 

Paper  folder  N  44 

Ptionograph,  S  48 

Projectors,  overttead,  N  44,  D  5,  Ja  40,  F  40, 

My  44 

Projectors,  filmstrip,  O  48 

Projectors,  motion  picture.  My  44 

Projectors,  slide,  Ap  46 

Public  address  systems,  S  48,  Ja  40,  Ap  46 

Stapler,  S  48 

T ape  recorders,  0  48,  N  44,  Mr  38,  My  44 
Teaching  machines,  O  48,  Ja  40 
Typewriters,  electric,  N  44,  D  5,  Mr  39,  My  44 
Typewriters,  manual,  D  5,  F  40,  Mr  41,  My  44 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  (see  abo;  Teaching  Aids) 
Beatniks,  Insurance  and  All  That  Jazz,  D  22 
How  Do  You  Stand  FirMncially,  D  28 
Let's  TEACH  Income  Tax,  F  16 
Students  Can  Make  Thetnselves  Intelligent  Con¬ 
sumers,  S  31 

To  Teach  Ecormmic  Literacy,  Use  News  Items, 

S  26 

GRADUATE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Don't  Overlook  the  Business  College,  O  16 
Is  College  Teaching  for  You,  F  7 
Teachers  on  a  Merry-Go-Round,  0  13 
What  Constitutes  the  Best  Master's  Oqree  Pro¬ 
gram,  D  14 

GREGG,  JOHN  ROBERT:  The  Man  and  His  Work 
Work  (a  four-part  series  appearing  in  Ja,  F,  Ap, 
My) 

GUIDANCE  (sec  also:  Teaching  Aids;  Vocational 
Guidance) 

IDon't  Overlook  the  Business  College,  0  16 
Let's  Teach  the  Skill  of  Organization,  Ja  4 
We  Can  Encourage  Personality  Development,  0  9 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

All  Ninth  Graders  Should  Take  Personal-Use 
Typing,  0  29 

Keep  Calm  and  Compose,  D  10 

Ninth-Grade  Akcademic  Students  Learn  Notehand, 

Ju  7 

LARGE  CLASSES 

95  Students  Learn  to  Type  in  One  Room,  S  19 
We  Taught  Beginning  Typing  to  a  Class  of  125, 

F  10 

MODERN  PLANNING 

At  Del  Mar  College,  S  22 

In  a  Long  Island  High  School,  Ja  22 

MULTIPLE  CLASSES 

Problem  Clinic  Suggested  Soiutions,  0  5,  N  7 
Teaching  Typing  and  Shorthand  in  the  Same  Room 
at  the  Siirne  Time,  Ja  14 

NOTEHAND 

Ninth  Grade  Academic  Students 'Learn  Notehand, 

Ju  7 


OFFICE  PRAC1ICE  (see  also:  Teaching  Aids) 

Bulletin  Boards  for  Secretarial  Training  Class, 

N  30,  Ap  28 

Job  Hints  for  Your  Students,  Ja  16 
Problem  Clinic  (Bibliography  Request)  Ja  3;  Sug¬ 
gested  Solutions,  Mr  50,  Ap  1 1 
Provide  Realistic  Situations  for  Your  Future  Sec¬ 
retaries,  F  14 

Teaching  the  Correct  Placement  of  Longer 
Letters,  D  4 

Volunteer  for  Scfiool  Paper,  Business  Teacf.cr 
Recommends,  D  23 

Why  Should  I  Consider  Your  Letter  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  Ju  21 

We  Can  Encourage  Personality  Development,  0  9 
We  Must  Increase  Proficiency  on  Calculating 
Machines,  D  12 

We  Set  Up  a  Dictation  Lab  for  $200,  N  18 
We  Utilize  Our  Community  s  Business  Resources, 

S  29 

PROBLEM  CLINIC  (a  moethly  feature) 

Classroom  Facilities  (Suggested  Solution)  05,  N  7 
Failing  Students  Ja  3;  Suggested  Solution  Ap  6 
Minority  Gnxips,  Suggested  Solution,  $  6 
Minority  Groups,  Problem  Restated,  Ap  5 
Multiple  Class,  Suggested  Solution,  05,  H  7 
Poor  Students,  Ju  3 

Secretarial  Bibliography,  Ja  3;  Suggested  Solu¬ 
tions,  Mr  50,  J^  II 
ShorthaivJ  Dropouts,  Ju  3 
typewriting.  Manual  to  Electric,  My  5 
Typewriting,  Errors,  My  5 
PROGRAMED  TEACHING 
Putting  the  Teaching  Machine  on  Paper,  Ap  13 
A  Teaching  Machine  Program  in  Business  Math, 
My  16 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Boosting  Business  Courses,  My  13 
Putting  Democrac'  to  Work  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  O  30 

Sell  Your  Department  Through  Derrwstrations 
and  Skits,  N  15 

Sell  Your  Department  Through  Your  Personal 
Example,  N  17 
SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

Modern  Planning  at  Del  Mar  College,  S  22 
Modem  Planning  in  a  Long  lslar>d  High  Scfiool, 
Ja  22 

.SHORTHAND  AND '  TRANSCRIPTION  (see  also: 
Office  Practice;  Teaching  Aids) 

An  Approach  to  Transcription,  Ap  21 
Tfte  Daily  Lesson  Plan  in  Beginning  Shorttiand, 
S  15,  0  19 

Develop  (3ood  Spellers  with  this  Transcription 
Plan,  My  22 

Don't  Just  Teach  Shorthand — Use  It,  N  31 
For  an  "A"  Think  of  the  Half  Crown,  Ju  10 
Gregg,  John  R.:  Ihe  Man  and  His  Work,  The 
Saga  of  Gregg  lihorttiand,  (a  four-part  series 
appearing  in  Ja,  F,  Ap,  My) 

How  One  Student  Taught  Himself  Shortharxl,  S  11 
How  to  Build  Skill  in  Second  Semester  Shorthand, 
F  23 

Ninth  Grade  Academic  Students  Learn  Notehand, 

Ju  7 

Rx  for  Effective  Shorthand  Teaching  (a  ten-pwrt 
series  appearing  monthiy) 

The  Saga  of  Gregg  Shorthand  (a  four-part  series 
appearing  in  Ja,  F,  Ap,  My) 

Shorthand  Corner  (a  monthly  column) 

Strategy  for  SecorxJ  Semester  Shorthand,  Ja  25 
Student  Self-Appraisal  in  Transcription,  Ju  23 
Teaching  Typing  ar^d  Shorthand  in  the  Same  Room 
at  the  Same  Time,  Ja  14 
Testir>g  and  Grading  in  Beginning  Shorthand, 
N  25 

Tests  atsd  (Srades  in  Second  Semester  Shorthand, 
Mr  43 

Transcription  Planning,  My  26 
Understarvding  Your  Shorthand  Teaching  Tools, 
D  17 

We  Set  Up  a  Dictation  Lab  for  $2{X),  N  18 
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STUDENTS 

How  Can  We  AAect  the  College-Bound  Student's 
Typing  Needs,  My  7 

Hew  Can  We  Stimulate  Bright  Students  to  Take 
Our  Courses,  N  20 
Let's  "Learn"  Our  Students,  0  35 
Problem  Clinic,  Failing  Students,  Ja  3;  Suggested 
Solution,  Ap  6 

Problem  Clinic,  Minority  Groups,  Suggested  Solu¬ 
tion,  S  6;  Problem  Restated,  Ap  5 
Problem  Clinic,  Poor  Students,  Je  3 
Simplify  Bookkeeping  for  Your  Slower  Leorners, 

F  12 

lyping  Is  Good  Therapy  for  the  HandlC3.'Jpe<t, 

Ap  20 

We  Can  Encourage  Personality  Development,  O  9 
What  Happens  to  the  Relu<.tant  Leamc;:,  Je  IS 
You  Can  Solve  Persistent  Problems  with  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Exploratory  Course,  My  24 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING  (sec  also:  Graduate 
Busineu  Education) 

Don't  Just  Teach  Shorthand — Use  It,  N  31 
Don't  Make  Night  School  a  Stepchild,  N  24 
For  an  "A"  Think  of  the  Half  Crown,  Ju  10 
The  Future  of  Business  Education  Depends  on 
You,  Ja  13 

Hints  for  Saving  Time  and  Money,  Mr  6 
How  Do  You  Stand  Financially,  D  2S 
Is  College  Teaching  for  You,  f  7 
Just  Between  Us  (a  monthly  column) 

Let's  Go  After  the  Equipment  We  Need,  Mr  10 
Let's  "Learn"  Our  Students,  O  35 
Problem  Clinic,  Mirtority  Groups,  Suggested  Solu¬ 
tion,  S  6;  Problem  Restated,  Ap  5 
Teachers  on  a  AAerry-Go-Round,  O  13 
Volunteer  for  School  Paper,  Business  Teacher 
Recommends,  D  23  I 

What  Determines  Your  View  of  the  Class,  F  29 
What  Happened  After  the  Phone  Rang,  N  22 
When  They  Let  You  Go,  S  35 
Wtry  Write  for  Profe^onal  Publications,  Ju  12 
TEACHING  AIDS  (This  list  iucludct  only  itoms 
mentioned  in  the  monthly  column.) 
BOOKKEEPING 
Accounting  materials,  Ap  38 
Actounting  opportunities,  Mr  48 
CPA  film,  O  38 
Math  careers,  N  36 
BULLETIN  BOARDS 
Bulletin  boards,  My  40 
Classroom  techniques,  O  38 
Secretarial  posters.  My  40 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
Blackboard  spinner,  F  32 
Business  English,  O  39 
.  Correspondence  projects,  Ju  33 
Data  guides,  F  32 
English  aids,  D  35 
Monographs,  D  35 
CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 
Bankiffg  booklets,  Mr  48 
Budget  Booklet,  Ju  33 
Consumer  credit,  Ap  39 
Consumer  film,  Ja  32 
Credit  manual,  Ju  33 
Credit  teaching,  F  33 
Morrey  and  banking,  Ju  33 
Money  management,  Ap  38 
Thrift  materials,  Ap  38 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
Effective  practices,  D  34 
Merchandise  information,  Ap  38 
Retailing  letter,  D  34 
Retailing  filmstrip,  Ja  32 
Sales  training.  My  40 
ECONOMICS 
Economic  careers,  N  36 
Econonoic  chart,  D  34 
Ecorwmic  education,  F  32,  33 
Economic  manual,  Ju  33 
Economic  newsletter,  Ja  32 
Free  enterprise,  O  38 


TEACHING  AIDS  (ceutiniMd) 

FILMS 

DPE  publications  Ju  32 
Film  catalog,  S  39,  0  39 
Film  ideas,  N  36 
Film  viewing,  F  33 
Insurance  handbook,  Ap  38 
GENERAL 

Blackboard  spinner,  F  32 
Education  crisis,  Ja  32 
Gifted  students.  My  40 
Grade  twins,  Ap39 
Source  book,  N  36 
GM  aids,  O  39 

Government  publications,  O  38 
Visual  aids,  F  32 
GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Advertising  bibliography,  Ap  39 
Alaska  ntap,  O  39 
Banking  bMkIets,  Mr  48 
Business  dictionary.  Ju  32 
Business  management,  N  36 
Oeckwriting  manual,  Ap  39 
Conservation  guides,  Ju  32 
Constitution  booklet,  O  38 
Co-op  information,  Mr  48 
Data  guides,  F  32 
Education  crisis,  Ja  32 
Enrichment  records,  N  36 
Family  finance.  My  40 
Federal  Reserve,  Ap  39 
Fiber  facts  Ja  32 
Ford  Foundation,  S  39 
Free  enterprise,  O  38 
Friendship  map,  F  32 
Government  organization,  N  3< 
Insurarrce  handbook,  Ap  38 
Insurance  manual.  My  40 
Insurance  samples,  O  38 
Management  film,  O  39 
Mortey  and  banking,  Ju  33 
Money  booklet,  5  39 
Money  filmstrip,  Ap  38 
Money  management  Ap  38 
Oil  booklet,  S  39 
Paper  kit.  My  40 
Petroleum  materials,  O  39 
Study  guides,  F  33 
Tapes  catalog,  D  35 
Thrift  material?,  Ap  38 
T ravel  materials,  S  39 
T ravel  posters,  F  33 
United  Nations,  Mr  48 
World  affairs,  Mr  48 
GUIDANCE 

Classroom  techniques,  O  38 
Guidance  materials.  My  40 
MATHEMATICS 
AAath  careers,  N  36,  D  35,  Ja  32 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 
Bulletin  service,  0  34 
Correspondence  projects,  Ju  33 
Duplicating  film,  N  36 
Eraser  samples,  O  39 
Filing  manual  Ju  32 
Filing  suggestions,  Mr  48 
Histo^  of  calculators,  Ju  33 
Management  film,  O  39 
Office  layout,  N  36 
Office  practice,  D  35,  Ju  33 
Office  publication,  Mr  48 
Paper  samples,  O  38 
Secretarial  handbook,  Mr  48 
Secretarial  science,  F  33 
Stencil  duplicating,  O  39 
SHORTHAND 
Blackboard  spinner,  F  32 
Data  guides,  F  32 
Dictation  records,  D  35 
Secretarial  handbook,  Mr  48 
Secretarial  posters.  My  40 
Secretarial  science,  F  33  ' 


TEACHING  AIDS  (continued) 
SHORTHAND  (continued) 

Secretarial  success,  Ju  32 
Shor'liand  guide,  O  38 
Shortiwid  recordings,  D  35 
Speed  chart,  Ap  38 
Stenographic  bibliography,  Ap  39 
Stenographic  manual,  D  34 
TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING 
Classroom  techn'quns,  O  38 
Cortducting  meetings,  D  35 
Education  films,  F  32 
Ford  Foundation,  S  39 
Gifted  students.  My  40 
Teacher  appraisal,  0  34 
Teaching  techniques,  Ja  32 
TYPEWRITING 


Artyping,  D  34 
Monographs,  D  35 
Speed  chWt,  Ap  38 
TV  typing,  Ap  38 
Typing  interest,  Ja  32 
Typing  methods,  Ap  39 
Typing  kit,  Ap  39  _ 

Typewriter  filmstrip,  S  39 
^  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Accounting  opportunities,  Mr  48 
Advertising  careers,  Ap  38 
Career  fin^,  F  32 
Consumer  finance  careers,  O  38 
CPA  film,  0  38 
DPE  publicatiorts,  Ju  32 
Ecorramic  careers,  N  36 
Education  films,  F  32 
Industry  careers,  Ju  32 
Job  hunting,  S  39 
Job  opportunities.  Ju  32 
Law  careers,  Ju  33 
Math  careers,  N  36,  D  35,  Ja  32 
New  York  careers,  D  34 
Occupational  outlook,  D  34 
Study  guides,  F  33 
Summer  jobs,  Ju  32 
T apes  catalog,  D  35 
Teaching  careers,  Ja  32 
Teaching  information,  O  39 
Vocational  guidance,  F  32,  Mr  48 
TEACHING  (MACHINES  (see;  Programed  Teaclling) 
TYPEWRITING  (see  also:  Teaching  Aids) 

All  Ninth  Graders  Should  Take  Personal-Use 
Typing,  O  29 

Don't  Make  Night  School  a  Stepchild,  N  24 

Doi*>le  Students'  Typing  Power,  N  11 

Electric  Typing  (a  column  appearing  in  S,  H,  Ja, 

How  Can  We  AAeet  the  College-Bound  Student's 
Typing  Needs,  My  7 

How  Detroit  Schools  Handle  Typewriter  Repatrs, 


Mr  14 

ICeep  Calm  and  Compose,  D  10 
Let's  Teach  the  Skill  of  Organization,  Ja  4 
95  Students  Learn  to  Type  in  One  Room,  S  19 
Problem  Clinic,  Change  from  Manual  to  Electric, 

My  5 

Problem  Clinic,  Errors,  My  5 
Teaching  the  Correct  Placement  of  Longer 
Letters,  D  4 

Teach  Spelling  at  the  Typewriter,  My  22 
Teaching  Typing  and  Shorthand  in  the  Same  Room 
at  the  Same  Time,  Ja  14 
Typing  is  Good  Therapy  for  the  Handicapped, 

Ap  20 

We  Set  Up  an  Economical  Typing  Course  for 
Adults,  Ju  15 

We  Taught  Beginning  Typing  to  a  Class  of  125, 

F  10 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  (sec  also:  Guidance; 
Teaching  Aids) 

Job  Hints  for  Your  Students,  Ja  16 
Why  Should  I  Consider  Your  Letter  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  Ju  21 
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Administrators  and  guidance  directors  will  imme¬ 
diately  recognise  the  IDEAL  PERSONAL  SKILL 
PROGRAM  tor  academic  students  provided  by 
the  combination  ol  GREGG  NOT EH  AND  and 
Personal  Typing. 
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By  LESLIE,  ZpUBEK,  and  DEESE 


'BETTER  LEARNING  THROUGH  NOTEMAKINC*^ 
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IMPROVES  LEARNING  ' 

EXTENDS  RETENTION  ^ 

INCREASES  STUDY  EFFklENa 
1.  through  effective  techniques  of 

LISTENING  •  READING  •  NOTEMAKING 


REGG  NOTEHAND 
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NOTEMAKING, 

:  OUTLINING, 
PRECISING, 
RESEARCHING, 

ORIGINAL 

WRITING,;" 

REVIEWING  and 
PREPARING 
EXAMINATII 


GREGG  NOTEHAND  is  a  new  textbook  integrating  instruction 
in  the  techniques  of  making  discriminate  notes,  using  a  quick,  easy*to- 
learn  brief  writing  system  based  on  the  simple  Gregg  alphabet  .  .  .  ideal  for  all 
academic  and  collcge«bound  students.  A  comprehensive  Teacher’s  Guide  is  available. 


“I  prefer  Royal  typewriters  in  general,”  says  Mildred 
M.  Ballard,  “because  of  their  ease  of  operation,  their 
simplicity  and  their  time-saving  conveniences. 

“I  prefer  Royal  Electrics  in  particular  because  my 
students  experience  little  difficulty  in  changing  from 
the  manual  to  the  electric.” 

Miss  Ballard  speaks  from  18  years  of  experience  in 
the  classroom.  You,  too,  will  find  the  beautiful  new 


Royal  Electric  a  fine  teaching  aid ...  a  natural  comple¬ 
ment  to  your  Royal  Manual  typewriters , .  rCasy  to  learn, 
easy  to  teach.  R.oyal  service  is  dependable,  too. 

Your  Royal  Representative  will  be  happy  to  demob- 
strate  the  modern  new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own 
classroom  or  office.  Why  don't  you 
discuss  your  needs  for  the  coming 
school  year  with  him  soon.  clbcthic 


PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  McBEE  CORPORATION,  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 


